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INTRODUCING: The N. Y. A. Bureau of Library Displays 


Do you sometime wish you had at hand, already set up, a 
timely display, promoting some feature of your library and its 
service? Do you find it a problem to collect appropriate ma- 
| terial; do you sometimes remember regretfully a picture you 
didn’t preserve, a free folder you saw advertised and were too 
busy to send for? There is besides the problem of getting at- 
tractive, neat lettering for these displays. 


Thus we announce a project establishing a bureau—the 
N. Y. A. Bureau of Library Displays—which will try to fill some 
of these needs. 


The cost? This service is free. The Bureau is manned by 
youth on the National Youth Administration’s library project 
which is sponsored by the Illinois State Library. The only ex- 
pense to your library is the necessary postage for returning the 
displays at the end of the three-weeks lending . period. 


Certain displays are now available and others will be added 
with the growth of the project. All displays are mailed ready 
to set up; any necessary instructions will be included on an ac- 
companying chart. Some displays are for bulletin board use, 
others for window or table display, as specified in the list sent 
on request. 


All requests and suggestions for materials and displays 
should be sent to Miss Pauline T. Waterman, Supervisor of Li- 
brary Service, N. Y. A. District No. 6, 314 South Seventh St., 
Springfield, 


| Printed by authority of the State of Illinois. ] 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


‘*‘Discussion, and then action, is one of 
the surest ways of progress!’’ 


ON WITH THE VERBAL COMBAT! 


How can we trace persons who have 
moved and who have books out overdue? 


Thus Nella Beeson, Readers’ Adviser and 
Circulation Chief, Peoria Public Library, 
gives us our first question for THE 
QUESTION BOX this month. She writes 
that guarantors help, but many of our li- 
braries do not require guarantors any 
longer. Also she asks on the same sub- 
ject: 

What checking, if any, do you do about 
guarantors when a new application is made? 

“In this respect, we have recently dis- 
covered that we cannot issue cards to peo- 
ple who give hotel addresses unless veri- 
fied by us at the time the application is 
made. One case recently cost us the loss 
of several fine books. The borrower had 
never been registered at the hotel address 
given.” 


WHAT DO YOU DO IN YOUR 
LIBRARY??? 


By what means can the inter-library loan 
service to small libraries (from larger ones 
such as Peoria) be made more efficient? 


“No patron should be told that a book is 
not available. In the ultimate, any request 
is capable of being filled. The borrower 
should know that he can secure books not 
available locally through inter-library loan. 
Librarians are prone to be too indifferent 
to individual requests which may put them 
to a little trouble!” 


One item which Miss Beeson says all 
libraries need reminding about, is the re- 
mitting of postage for books requested by 
these small libraries. 


WHAT DO YOU DO IN YOUR 
LIBRARY??? 


How can we keep dispositions from 
wearing thin in small libraries where the 
press of duties is a strain? 


“Not many days ago I read an article 
which stressed the old adage, in a fresh 
spurt of enthusiasm: “service with a 
smile.” Surely librarians must be sales- 
men just as much as clerks in department 
stores. And clerks do not get sales with a 
grouch! No amount of training or ex- 
perience takes the place of the courtesies 
and pleasantries between patron and li- 
brarian.” 

H. Vail Deale, Bloomington. 


WHAT DO YOU DO IN YOUR 
LIBRARY??? 


In discussing adult education work with 
several Illinois librarians they asked: 


How far are libraries in Illinois going 
with adult education? Are librarians and 
Boards planning lecture series, musical pro- 
grams, forum groups, or, do they feel their 
province is strictly “the circulation of 
books”? 

What plans have you and the Board de- 
veloped for this work in your community? 
The Illinois State Library has—through a 
provision in recently enacted legislation— 
appointed two full-time professionally 
trained librarians to carry on the adult 
education work program outlined in the 
long time plan of statewide service from 
the State Library. If you are working on 
plans and need help, write to Miss Jessie 
Jenks, Illinois State Library, Springfield, 
Illinois, who is in charge of this work. 


If these are your problems, how are you answering them? If 
these have been your problems, what was your answer? The QUES- 
TION BOX is your column. We solicit your use of it, If the ques- 
tions noted here are not the same as those confronting you, why 
not present your problems—someone in a nearby library may have 


the successful solution! 


Beginning our next issue this column will be conducted by H. 
Vail Deale, Withers Public Library, Bloomington, Illinois, and 
all comments should be sent directly to him. 


FROM OUR NOTE BOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 


H. B. 951 THROUGH THE 
LEGISLATURE 


In the May issue of ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES we announced that H. B. 951 
had been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Hon. James A. Nowlan of 
Toulon. The first step was to get it reported 
out of the Appropriations Committee with 
recommendations that it pass. This hap- 
pened on May 10. Then the bill went 
through first and second readings, then to 
Enrolling and Engrossing Committee where 
the final form of bills are typed on special 
machines, and finally to third reading (the 
voting stage) in the House. On June 6 
the House passed H. B. 951 with a vote of 
122 yeas to 1 nay. 


The day after the House passed it, H. B. 
951 was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Harold G. Ward. On June 15 it was 
advanced to second reading, and on June 
27 passed favorably by the Senate with a 
vote of 44 to 0. 


The bill will go to the Governor to be 
signed, allowed to become a law without 
his signature, or vetoed. If the bill be- 
comes a law it will permit the public li- 
braries of Illinois to buy new books and 
many people will have library service for 
the first time. 


BERNICE WIEDEMANN, Chairman 
Public Relations Committee, 
Illinois Library Association. 


The action of the President in extending 
the lowered postal rates on books for a 2- 
year period beginning July 1, 1939, is wel- 
comed by schools, libraries and other edu- 
cational groups throughout the Nation. 


The Office of Education’s report recent- 
ly submitted to the President summarized 
the effects of these lowered postal rates, 
during the 6-months’ trial period, upon the 
educational institutions in the United 
States. This study, undertaken by the Of- 
fice of Education at the request of the Presi- 
dent, showed that the 1c per pound rate 
on books regardless of zone has been ef- 
fecting important cultural and educational 
benefits through the wider and increased 
distribution of books. 


Save Annually $1,600,000 
From monthly statistics supplied to the 
Office of Education by schools and libraries, 
it is estimated that these institutions alone 


will save annually at least $1,600,000 on 
their transportation charges on book pur- 
chases, a sum which otherwise would come 
out of limited and inadequate book 
budgets. By this economy more money for 
the purchase of needed books and a cor- 
responding greater circulation and use of 
books cannot help but result. A _ con- 
servative estimate, it is claimed, places this 
increased circulation at apprceximately 
3,250,000 volumes annually, a figure which 
does not take into account the increasing 
purchases of books by individuals. 


In addition to the direct saving in money, 
the reports showed many indications of the 
freer interchange of books in the interest 
of research and culture. Libraries are re- 
newing their efforts to encourage study on 
the part of their alumni. Some State Uni- 
versities are announcing their ability to ex- 
tend the benefit of their resources to re- 
search workers beyond State boundaries. 
National education and civic organizations 
are finding it possible to effect a wider dis- 
tribution of their publications. 

The 32,000,000 persons in the country 
reported to be without convenient access to 
bookstores may now have books at hand be- 
cause the dweller in a rural spot in 
Wyoming or other distant States pays no 
more in transportation charges on a book 
from New York City than does a resident 
in Yonkers or Brooklyn, under the reduced 
postal rates order. 


High Proportion Textbooks 

Considered from all angles the Presi- 
dent’s action in extending the order until 
June 30, 1941, means a wider distribution 
of books, which as stated in his original 
Order, are “indispensable to the cultural 
growth and development of the American 
people.” 


Book WEEK will be observed this year, 
during the week November 12-18. The 
slogan is BOOKS AROUND THE WORLD, 
and, the purpose is dedicated to children 
and books. 


Five of the six 1939-40 American Li- 
brary Association Fellowship winners will 
study at the University of Chicago Grad- 
uate Library School, according to word re- 
ceived here. The sixth winner will study 
at Columbia University. Total value of the 
fellowships is $7,000. 


Full fellowship winners coming to the 
University of Chicago are John MacKenzie 
Cory, Oakland, Calif.; Walter H. Kaiser, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Edward Barrett Stan- 
ford, Williamstown, Mass., and Jack 
Ernest Brown, Edmonton, Alta. Eliza At- 
kins, of Winston-Salem, N. C., who won a 
previous fellowship, has been granted a re- 
newal for the fall term to continue her 
studies at the University of Chicago. The 
fellowships are $1,300 each and Miss At- 
kins’ $500. 


STATE FAIR 


The State Library is planning an exhibit 
and displays for the State Fair which will 
be held August 13-20 in Springfield. 

Each year the State Fair provides a keen 
measure of enjoyment and satisfaction to 
the people of Illinois, city and country 
dweller alike. Education, entertainment 
and exhibitions are skillfully interwoven so 
as to interest all and to enable all to par- 
ticipate in the many advantages offered. 

The State Library exhibit will be lo- 
cated in the Grandstand Building this 
year in a place easily accessible and on the 
thoroughfare of traffic through the build- 
ing. 

It will be planned with several objects 
in view: to show by means of objective ex- 
hibits the book service rendered by the 
State Library to the citizens of Illinois; to 
show the advisory and supervisory service 
which it provides; to show its affiliation 
with the W. P. A. and N. Y. A. library 
projects; to show the library situation 
(public and otherwise) which now exists in 
Illinois; and to indicate its plans for a fu- 
ture regional library program for the State. 

It is our hope that the people of the 
State, who come in ever larger numbers 
each year to the Fair, will from the dis- 
plays presented gain an increased knowl- 
edge of the status of libraries in general 
and a more complete understanding of the 
function of the State Library. 

COME TO THE FAIR AND VISIT THE Ex- 
HIBIT OF THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY! 


BANKER, MARTHA, Wilmington, IIl. was 
appointed for substitute work during the 
vacation period at the Illinois State Li- 
brary. Miss Banker received her degree in 
library science at the University of Illinois 
this month. 

BUHRMAN, KATHERINE, Nashville, 
resigned June first from the staff of the 
Illinois State Library and plans to spend the 
next few months traveling with her mother 
and nieces. 

ERICKSON, Mrs. MARY, retired as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Rockford Public Li- 
brary. 

HESSLER, MAE (Mrs. William Lacey) re- 
signed June first from the staff of the IIli- 
nois State Library and has moved to Ohio 
to live. 


HOUGHTON, MARJORIE L., formerly of the 
staff of the Rockford Public Library, has 
accepted a position in the Deering Library 
at Northwestern University. 


JENKS, JESSIE, formerly librarian of IIli- 
nois College, Jacksonville, has been ap- 


' pointed in charge of the Adult Education 


Work in the Reference Department of the 
Illinois State Library. 


LINDEM, SELMA M. has resumed her du- 
ties as librarian at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Miss Lindem was granted 
a leave of absence to assist in developing 
plans for library service, under the auspices 
of the Junior League and the United Hos- 
pital Fund of New York, for certain of the 
hospitals in New York City. 


RABJOHNS, AILEEN, Illinois State Li- 
brary, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to attend summer school at Columbia 
University. 

SMOCK, JEAN, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, 1939, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the South Town Branch of the 
Park Ridge Public Library. 


URBAN, Mrs. HELEN, has been appointed 
librarian of the Summit-Argo Public Li- 
brary. Mrs. Urban was formerly librarian of 
the Argo Community High School. 


SUMMER READING GAME 


This year, for the first time in Chicago, 
the Board of Education and The Chicago 
Public Library are cooperating in a Sum- 
mer Reading Game for children. The same 
Reading Game is being carried on through- 
out the library system. Heretofore each 
branch has devised its own game, the prin- 
ciples being the same. 


In every branch in the city are displayed 
Clocks on various subjects, Adventure, the 
Sea, the West, the East, Indians, School, 
Travel, Careers, Famous People, etc. Each 
hour is represented by a book on the sub- 
ject of each particular clock. The children 
pick their favorite subject, read around the 
clock, and give an oral report of what they 
have read to the Children’s Librarian. A 
record of the children’s reading will be sent 
to their schools and in September an of- 
ficial Library Club button will be pre- 
sented at a school assembly to each child 
who has read around a clock. 


CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY SPON- 
SORS HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AT BRANCHES 


Through the historical societies spon- 
sored by the branches of The Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, there is growing constantly a 
splendid feeling of cooperation between the 
community and the library. There are now 
nine such societies sponsored by branch 
libraries in Chicago. 


“Caleb,” who does a daily feature edi- 
torial in the Chicago Daily Tribune, as part 
of Marshal Field and Company’s paid ad- 
vertising program, devoted a series of four 
articles to the Chicago Public Library, en- 
titled, “The Story of a Great Library”. 

Carter H. Harrison, II, five times mayor 
of Chicago and now United States internal 
collector for northern Illinois, recently be- 
came a Life Member of the West Side His- 
torical Society. 


One of the important activities of the 
West Side Historical Society is the Annual 
Essay Contest conducted among _ the 
schools, both elementary and high, on the 
West Side of Chicago. The 1938-39 Con- 
test came to a climax this year with most 
gratifying results as the entries submitted 
are well worthy of becoming important ad- 
ditions to the historical files. The high 
schools were asked to write up the history 
of some business firms in the district of 
the school and the elementary schools to 
write the history of the streets in their 
community. Steinmetz High School once 
again won first prize with a most complete 
and interesting history of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. This is a most exhaustive pic- 
torial history of the famous mail order 
house, illustrated with photostatic copies of 
documents and pages from the Sears, Roe- 
buck catalog, beginning with the want-ad 
from the Daily News, April 1, 1887, which 
brought Mr. Roebuck to Chicago and 
started the partnership with Mr. Sears. 
Tuley High School won second prize with 
histories of four small business concerns. 

Robert Emmet, Hammond, Avondale and 
Grant Schools were awarded prizes, in their 
respective order, for histories of the 
streets of the West Side. 


Through the generosity of Mr. Otto 
Eisenschiml, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and author of “Why was Lincoln 
Murdered?”, Steinmetz received a _ beauti- 
ful silver trophy, Tuley an engraved scroll 
and each elementary school an engraved 
plaque. 

These prizes were presented by Mr. 
Frank Wood, President of the Society, and 
Mr. J. C. Miller, Vice-President, to the 
winning schools at school assemblies dur- 
ing the month of June. 


At the Annual meeting of the Engle- 
wood Historical Association, sponsored by 
the Hiram Kelly Branch of The Chicago 
Public Library, held in May, Commander 
Lincoln Rogers, director of the Southtown 
Planning association addressed the group, 
on the plans that the improvement asso- 
ciation is now inaugurating throughout 
Southtown. 

Willis E. Tower, President of the Engle- 
wood Historical Association said in his ad- 


dress: “We of the historical association 
are looking ahead to the future of South- 
town, as well as searching out the history 
of the past. We are very much in favor 
of the work that the planning association is 
doing.” Minnie S. Clark is Librarian of 
the Hiram Kelly Branch. 


On June 9th, 150 members of the Back 
o’ the Yards Old Settlers’ Club gathered 
together at their Annual Meeting. The 
colorful history of this well-known com- 
munity attracted reporters from all the 
metropolitan newspapers and the Club and 
Branch library received some very good 
publicity. The Club is sponsored by the 
Davis Square Branch Library of which 
Mrs. Blanche Besant is Librarian. 


ILLINOIS GOES TO A. L. A. 


Librarians, in common with all other 
Americans, have the convention habit, and 
the third week in June found them con- 
gregated in large numbers at San Fran- 
cisco where two rival attractions claimed 
their attention with almost equal urgency 
—the A. L. A. and the Exposition. The 
invigorating air of the West Coast kept 
them at high pitch, and equal to the double 
demand on their strength and energy. 

General sessions drew a large attend- 
ance. The programs included interesting 
personalities and live topics, and it may be 
added lively debate. The discussion of the 
appointment to the librarianship of Congress 
not only provoked a lively session in the 
Council, but also cropped up again in group 
and sectional meetings and generally per- 
vaded the Convention. 

Many of us will long remember the in- 
vigorating personality of Miss_ Roisin 
Walsh, librarian of the Public Library, 
Dublin, Irish Free State, and the interest 
she evoked in the Irish system; the inter- 
esting sidelights on “What Happens to 
Books in Hollywood and Why”, given bv 
Walter F. Wanger of the Walter Wanger 
Productions; Mr. George V. Denny, jr., as 
Moderator of the Town Meeting—“Is the 
Library Doing Its Job?”. President-elect 
Ralph Munn’s address on library develop- 
ment within the states; and other high 
lights of the general sessions. 


It was a regret to all that the recipients 
of both the Lippincott and White Awards 
were unable to be present at the presenta- 
tion. The former went to Dr. Herbert 
Putnam for the “most outstanding contri- 
bution to librarianship,” and the latter to 
Dr. Louis Round Wilson for “distinguished 
service” in the library field. 

Eight-thirty each morning found many 
Illinois librarians at the Public Relations 
Clinic where John Adams Lowe presided 
with his inimitable wit and grace. This 
clinic rivalled in interest and value a 
similar one held last year at Kansas City 


on Budget-Making and Presentation. Rep- 
resentatives from the telephone company, 
a department store, an oil company, a 
psychologist, as well as librarians con- 
tributed ideas and suggestions as to the 
most effective methods of meeting and 
handling the general public successfully and 
creating that atmosphere of well-being 
without which no business or profession can 
really advance. There was fun in it as 
well as food for serious thought. 


Luncheons, dinners and breakfasts, formal 
and informal, consumed free time. The 
Newberry Award dinner, with Mr. Fred- 
erick Melcher as nonpareil master of cere- 
monies, claimed the record attendance of 
793 guests. There the winners of the New- 
berry and Caldecott awards, Elizabeth En- 
right and Charles Handforth, pleased all 
not only with their imaginative creations, 
but with their presence at the dinner. The 
“Friends of the Library” luncheon was an- 
other high point of the Convention. The 
library school dinners, as usual, collected 
the alumni in groups and held individual 
celebrations. 


And what shall we say of the sectional 
meetings? They were many and varied, 
with programs well planned and fitted to 
the need of each particular group. Group 
organization each year becomes more de- 
tailed. 

A. L. A. day at the Fair gave all the op- 
portunity of seeing the wonderland created 
by the hand of man in San Francisco Bay. 
Its day-time beauty was enhanced many 
times at night by the unusual lighting ef- 
fects. Exhibits were well planned, and a 
general air of spaciousness helped in no 
small degree to prevent that feeling of 
fatigue usually associated with prolonged 
sight-seeing. 

California not only lived up to its repu- 
tation of hospitality in the grand manner, 
but also to its reputation of perfect 
weather. Each ideal day not only doubled 
the enjoyment of the serious business of the 
Convention, but also increased the pleasure 
in the various sight-seeing trips which had 
been planned. 

Illinois was singularly honored when the 
National Association of State Libraries 
elected Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State 
Librarian, Illinois State Library, President 
of the Association for the coming year. 
Miss Rogers succeeds Paul A. T. Noon, 
librarian of the Ohio State Library. 


Illinois librarians and library assistants 
registered in attendance were: Helen Bab- 
cock, Esther Barlow, J. Christian Bey, Dor- 
othy M. Black, Julia E. Blanchard, Helen 
C. Bough, Mary G. Burwash, Janet Bullen, 
Alice Charlton, Elda Colombo, Margaret 
M. Corcoran, Ursula Courtney, Jane A. 
Craig, Mrs. Rose Cuchna, Orcena Dawson, 
Minnie A. Dill, Rebecca M. Ditto, Gerald- 
ine Doxsey, Fanny Dunlap, Mrs. Alice M. 
Ehemann, Ralph T. Esterquest, Dorothy 
Dee Fannon, Alice M. Farquhar, Nordica 
Fenneman, Pearl I. Field, Clover M. Fland- 
ers, Catherine J. Fox, Herman H. Fussler, 
Willia K. Garver, Mrs. Pearl E. Goldsby, 
Clarence R. Graham, Martha M. Guenther, 
Helena Hamel, Grace P. Harridge, Dorothy 
Heicke, Mary E. Hewes, Frances E. Hol- 
brook, Emily Hollowell, Jane P. Hubbell, 
Grace I. Judd, Mrs. Eleanor D. Keith, Anna 
I. Kelley, M. Rosalie Kempe, Katherine C. 
Kenyon, Abram Boris Korman, Amelia 
Krieg, Sophia Lammers, Allen R. Laursen, 
Nancy Leach, Marian Levin, Cleo Lichten- 
berger, Fay Lightfoot, Rose E. Lipschutz, 
Agnes Long, Mrs. Dilla W. McBean, Elsie 
McKay, Mrs. Joyce McLaughlin, Hazei 
McNamara, May Abegail Mann, Mrs. 
Adele Henry Maze, Mrs. Irene B. Meloy, 
LeRoy Charles Merritt, Ruth Mont- 
gomery, Gertrude Morse, Myrtile Mor- 
timer, Margaret Munce, Reva Nearhood, 
Helen M. Nordlund, Charlotte Oakes, 
Marion Oliver, Charlotte Olson, Rose 
Onecka, Sue Osmotherly, Rachel C. 
Parker, J. Ritchie Patterson, Irmgard 
Petzel, Rose B. Phelps, Ruth Pils, M. 
Llewellyn Raney, Norma Rathbun, Ruth 
Ellen Reuss, Mildred R. Riley, Lydia G. 
Robinson, Carl B. Roden, Helene H. 
Rogers, Mary Jane Rowe, Kathleen Mar- 
garet Ruckman, Charlotte Ryan, Felicia 
Ryan, Dorothy Sabel, Bertha Shuman, 
Margaret Scriven, Agatha L. Shea, Fran- 
ces Simpson, Bella Steuernagel, Constance 
A. Strandel, Alma Sullivan, Mary M. Tag- 
gart, William Teal, Ethel J. Thompson, 
Arnold H. Trotier, George B. Utley, Wini- 
fred Ver Nooy, Mabel Weller, Adah F. 
Whitcomb, Robert H. Wilkins, Alice Wil- 
liams, Martha Wilson, Phineas L. Windsor, 
Ida Faye Wright, and Charlotte Zepf. 

Trustees attending from Illinois were: 
Mrs. H. H. Eggleston of Oak Park, and Mr. 
Porter Paddock of Springfield. 


NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 


JULY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual Section: 
The Brandons, by 
(Knopf.) 


Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de 
Saint Exupery. (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock.) 


Angela Thirkell. 


Literary Guild 


The 50 Best American Stories: 1915- 
1939, edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 
(Houghton. ) 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys; Runner of the Mountain 
Tops, by Mabel L. Robinson. (Random 
House.) 
Older girls: All the Days Were An- 
tonia’s by Gretchen McKown and 
Florence S. Gleeson. (Viking Press.) 


Intermediate group: Golden Gate, by 
Valenti Angelo. (Viking Press.) 


Primary group: Let’s Go Outdoors, by 
Harriet E. Huntington. (Doubleday.) 


Catholic Book Club 


The Delusson Family, by Jacques Du- 
charme. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 


AN EAR FOR UNCLE EMIL, by Eva Roe 
Gaggin. (Viking Press, 1939.) 

“An Ear for Uncle Emil” by Eva Roe 
Gaggin is, of course, a child’s story and one 
which should appeal strongly to the “story- 
loving” child. At the same time the pic- 
turesqueness of setting and detail, the de- 
lightful and amusing illustrations of Kate 
Seredy make it equally pleasing and read- 
able to the grown-up. 


From start to finish it is colorful and 
musical. One feels this from the first bit 
of description to the last. With the first 
sight of the long gentle slopes of Appenzel- 
lerland—Lowermeadow, Middlemeadow, 
Sunnymeadow, where spring is pushing new 
grass and splotches of wild flowers up 
mountain against the last white swirls of 
winter’s melting snows, where the house 
with the “pink” door looks up mountain at 
the narcissus, as creamy against the fresh 
green as sheets of newly spun linen, where 
the heather is pink like rosy dust and the 
alpine violets make the highest, coolest 
places lovely with their airy, dancing blos- 
soms, to winter, when the upper meadows 
have become white and tinseled, when the 


icicles hang, glittering fringes, from eaves 
and windowsills, and the “pink” door is 
tightly closed against the mountain gales— 
these are pictures lovely, enticing, refresh- 
ing. The characters, when they appear, al- 
though simple peasant people, are vivacious, 
gay, special people, performing in a special, 
out-of-the-ordinary way. 

The characters are the narrative and 
they are bound to captivate. From Gigi, 
the goose, to Uncle Emil, the mountain 
herdsman, transformed by gradual and 
successive stages and yet retaining his own 
identity into Emilie, a mountain maid; 
from Peter and his goat, that mischievous 
old Edelweiss, to Margit and her ducks; 
from Father Witt and his songs to Grand- 
mother Resi with her tart tongue and sound 
advice; from the ““Toymakers” and Miz and 
Liz, to Sepp who came from America to 
find again his childhood in Appenzeller- 
land; from Resi, busy, scheming Resi, with 
her unquenchable zest for managing the 
lively little world of Appenzellerland, to 
Angela Roggilame Angela about whom the 
heart interest of the story centers—All of 
them are characters to charm and intrigue 
young and old. 

A whimsical story, rich and vivid, de- 
scriptive, decorative, gay! 

Reviewed by Dorothy O. Hurst, 


Collections Department 
Illinois State Library. 


TO WRITE BOOK ABOUT LINCOLN IN 
EGYPT 


Of all the books written about Abraham 
Lincoln, and there have been thousands of 
them, there has never yet been one that 
dealt with Lincoln in Southern Illinois. He 
was frequently through this section of the 
state known as Egypt. The third of a series 


of Lincoln and Douglas debates took 
place at Jonesboro, Union County, on 
September 15, 1858. This was where, 


Douglas had advertised he would “bring 
Lincoln to his milk.” Douglas thought that 
Lincoln had few friends this far down state 
and that he would inflict a telling blow in 
this debate. However, Lincoln held his own 
and had far more friends than Douglas had 
anticipated. 

At last there is to be a book written 
about Lincoln in Southern Illinois. It will 
be written by Professor George W. Smith. 
Professor Emeritus of American History 
at the Southern Illinois State Teachers 


College at Carbondale. The title of the 
book will be “Abraham Lincoln in Egypt.” 
Professor Smith, a member of the faculty 
for forty-five years, probably has made a 
more careful and thorough study of Lincoln 
in Southern Illinois than any other living 
man. He hopes to have it ready for publi- 
cation this fall. 


He is visiting many places, where Lin- 
coln is said to have been, gathering up the 
traditions and _ stories, examining court 
records and collecting all material that re- 
lates to Lincolniana. Professor Smith still 
resides in Carbondale and for the past four 
years has retired from teaching. He is very 
anxious that anyone in Southern Illinois 
having material get in touch with him 
especially some of his older students who, 
inspired by his classroom lectures, have be- 
come Lincoln students and collectors. 


The new installment of INTERNA- 
TIONAL MIND ALCOVE books, now 
available at the State Library, is of par- 
ticular interest. 


Books for adults are: 


Bigland, Eileen. Lake of the royal 
crocodiles. Macmillan, 1939. 


Grant, W. J. Spirit of India. Scribner, 
1939. 
Waln, Nora. Reaching for the stars. 


Little, Brown, 1939. 
Wenner-Gren, Axel. Call to 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. 


reason. 


Books for children are: 


Armer, Laura Adams. The forest pool. 
Longmans, 1938. 

Eberle, Irmengard. Through the harbor 
from everywhere. Bobbs-Merrill, 1938. 

Handforth, Thomas. Mei Li. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1938. 

Leaf, Monro. Wee Gillis. Viking, 1938. 

Rudolph, Marguerita. Masha, the little 
goose girl. Macmillan, 1939. 

Vrooman, Maria van. Ju-ju and his 
friends. Whitman, 1939. 


“THE LIBRARY AND THE Rapio,” by 
Faith Holmes Hyers (1939, University of 
Chicago Press) is a book worthy of the 
attention of librarians interested in radio 
publicity. Under the heading, “The Li- 
brarian Cooperates with Educators on the 
Air,” a short review is given of what has 
been done by librarians in the last few 
years to link up books with broadcasts. 
Next is shown what librarians can do for 
their public by tying up the library’s re- 
sources with such well-known and popular 
broadcasts as America’s Town Meeting of 


the air; Federal Radio Project Series; 
and, American’ Historical Association 
Series. 


Librarians are encouraged to carry bul- 
letin board notices of these and similar 
broadcasts, to form listening groups, and, 


as far as possible, to provide books and 
pamphlets on the subjects discussed. 


“There are encouraging signs that books 
have a vital and everyday place in radio 
programs, and that librarians have a definite 
office to perform in placing books on the 
air. ‘This is the library speaking’ is a 
phrase which should one day be as 
familiar and welcome as the announce- 
ment of news of the day or a favorite fam- 
illy program,” Mrs. Hyers believes. 


Although few of you may ever come be- 
fore the microphone with any great fre- 
quency, you may like to know that the gen- 
eral requirements for a speaker are sin- 
cerity, friendliness, voice appeal, and care 
in diction. 

Style, preparation and form of the 
broadcast are also discussed under the 
heading, “The Librarian as Broadcaster,” as 
is also the “Ethics of Broadcasting”. 


Perhaps the section, “The Librarian Ex- 
periments with Radio Programs” will hold 
as much interest for you as any section in 
the book, since it gives brief samples of 
the different kinds of broadcasts librarians 
have tried out with more or less success. 


The last section, “A Look Ahead,” shows 
what is being done toward regional and pos- 
sibly national plans for library broadcasts. 

Helps for the librarian who has neither 
the time nor the experience to prepare 
scripts are given in this section, and in- 
clude information about the Radio Script 
Exchange of the Office of Education, the 
possibility of using transcribed records, and 
other short cuts to broadcasting. 

The book closes with two pages of se- 
lected references which should supply all 
the information any librarian would need 
to plan and carry out a series of broad- 
casts. The book should be on the desks 
of every librarian even remotely interested 
in broadcasting library programs. 

EARL W. BROWNING, librarian 
Peoria Public Library 


MAGAZINES FOR YOUTH 


by Miss TESSIE Yopp, librarian 
LaSalle Public Library 


According to Webster, the word “maga- 
zine”’ is taken from the Arabic word mean- 
ing granary, cellar or storehouse—a place 
for storing food or ammunition. In short, 
the magazine is a storehouse of brain food, 
and whether it is good, bad or just indif- 
ferent will depend on how many calories 
and vitamins its contents contain. 

No other literary medium is as quick to 
record the social life and thought of the 
time as the periodical. The best in our 


civilization as well as the worst quickly 
finds its way into the newspapers and 
magazines. 

Therefore, the selection of magazines for 
youth is of prime importance, though it 


may be a difficult problem. The difficulty 
arises because of the age variance—ranging 
from twelve to sixteen. This means that the 
variety must be great. There must be 
those magazines which meet the need of 
the younger as well as the older boys and 
girls. 

Magazines today are being read more 
than books. Why? Because they reflect 
our age; because of the timely discussions, 
the brief treatments, the many points of 
view satisfy many of the requirements of 
these stupendous days. Perhaps it is be- 
cause interest can be sustained a half hour 
instead of several hours; perhaps it is the 
cheapness that makes them attractive; or, 
perhaps it is the appeal of the marvelous 
and more often the gaudy illustrations. It 
may be that readers have an alertness, an 
enthusiasm and fervor for the story, the 
poem, or the. play before it can be pro- 
duced in book form. For all of these 
reasons, and for many others, the periodical 
is published and circulated in quantity far 
greater than the book. It is the most wide- 
spread sort of print. The Scholastic says: 
“Magazine-mindedness is not necessarily an 
evil, it is merely changing the avenues of 
expression.” 


The principles of selection that we must 
have in mind are few, but very important. 
We must know our boys and girls and our 
potential library patrons; we must know 
the interests, the reading habits, the level 
of intelligence of our youth. We must 
know our community geographically, his- 
torically, religiously and _ socially. Each 
community is in some respects different 
from the others. With efforts to provide 
variety, and a balance for all interests, 
ages, abilities and cultural levels, with the 
purposes of attracting readers by meeting 
them at or near their present level, and 
the aim of extending horizons, as well as 
of intensifying and enrichening I will now 
proceed to discuss a few of the magazines: 


“Boys Life,’ which is published by the 
Boy Scouts of America, is full of just the 
things every up and coming boy of today 
loves. Clean and thrilling stories of ad- 
venture and articles by eminent authors, 
explorers and pioneers of the day. There 
are articles by the great men of industry 
and the sports world; it gives the latest 
news on aviation and of things of world 
wide interest, handicraft, model aeroplane 
building, cartoons and puzzlecraft. 


“American Boy” is also a very fine maga- 
zine, published monthly, and devoted to 
stories and splendid reading. In fiction and 
fact, it deals with the things that interest 
boys and young men, science, adventure, 
mystery, sports, college life, humor, hob- 
bies, travel and exploration. On the con- 
tributing staff are the best writers of boy’s 
fiction, famous coaches and athletes. 

“The American Girl” captures’ the 
hearts of girls between the ages of ten and 
eighteen. It contains the lovable fiction 


characters of notable authors and inspiring 
articles that are just like stories, readable 
and alive. This is the only national maga- 
zine exclusively for girls. Etiquette, styles, 
vocations, handicraft and homemaking are 
featured. 


Boys who are interested in fishing, camp- 
ing, etc., will profit by reading “Field and 
Stream”. It is an authoritative magazine 
devoted to hunting, fishing, camping, wood- 
craft, motor camping, dogs, etc. A very 
good feature of the magazine is that it gives 
game laws and regulations. It is lavishly 
illustrated and is the leading magazine of 
its kind, though it is not indexed in the 
‘Reader’s Guide’. 

For lovers of birds, animals, flowers, and 
all facts of nature, “Nature Magazine” has 
no equal. It is a storehouse of information 
about nature. It is well illustrated in full 
color; adapted for nature lovers, and has a 
wealth of fascinating stories and articles 
about mammals, insects, trees, skies, and 
other phases of nature and the great out- 
doors. It is scientifically accurate and 
unique in its scope and completeness. 


In close connection with “Nature Maga- 
zine” is the “National Geographic”, per- 
haps because of the related fields. This 
periodical is read, hoarded, and consulted 
with a tenacity rare in the magazine field. 
It instructs the young and cheers the in- 
valid; it represents a world of escape as 
well as education, particularly now, when 
every publication shouts war, pictures drip 
with blood, and the reader is bombarded 
with economics. It has none of the flip- 
pancy of the purely smart publications. 
Much of the material that appears in the 
magazine has the chatty quality which may 
have something to do with its popularity. 
News is not ignored, but in general, the 
policy is to give it geographical background 
only. 

“Travel” is confined to the romance of 
travel, exploration, and adventure in all 
parts of the world. It presents a varied 
and fascinating panorama of life every- 
where from the capitals of the civilized 
world to the most remote and savage coun- 
tries. 

“Popular Mechanic’ and “Popular 
Science” rival in popularity in our library, 
especially with the boys who have not had 
the opportunity of attending High School. 
“Popular Mechanics” provides its readers 
with information regarding the latest de- 
velopments in the mechanical arts, explana- 
tions of what to make and how to make it, 
numerous handy short cuts and economy 
kinks for the home or the workshop. There 
are also sections for the shopman, crafts- 
man, and the radio enthusiast. “Popular 
Science” is valuable in the field of science, 
mechanics, and invention. It carries the 


lates news of laboratory discoveries. 

For the students who are continually ask- 
ing for material for debates and discussions 
of the current problems, “Scholastic” is out- 


standing for its abundant information. It is 
combined with “World News”, “Magazine 
World”, Current Literature’, and “Current. 
Topics”. It is a national magazine for the 
Junior and Senior High School students in 
their studies of English history, civics, and 
elementary economics, art and_ social 
sciences. It also contains timely topics, 
discussions of modern authors, and their 
writings. Illustrated articles on the arts, 
sciences, and from time to time, full length 
briefs for debates on vital topics of the 
day. 

“Vital Speeches” is also in the same 
category. The policy of the publishers is 
to cover both sides of public questions and 
to print all speeches in full. When it is 
necessary to condense a speech for reasons 
of unusual length or the use of extraneous 
matter, it is so stated, when printed. The 
publishers feel that it is only in the un- 
edited and unexpurgated speech that the 
reader can best obtain the views of the 
speakers. The material gives the reader 
the best thought of the best minds on cur- 
rent national problems. It also offers the 
student of public speaking examples of the 
effective speech of today of those who have 
attained leadership in the fields of eco- 
nomics, politics, education, sociology, gov- 
ernment, finance, business, taxation, health, 
law, labor, etc. Thus the student of pub- 
lic speaking obtains fine text book ma- 
terial with a sound knowledge of public 
questions. Impartial, authentic and con- 
structive. “Wilson Bulletin’? considers it 
one of the “must” magazines for the li- 
brary. 

“Survey Graphic” is another important 
magazine which interprets the most im- 
portant social and industrial factors which 
shape our American life today. 

“Time” is a systematic summary of all 
the news in brief. It covers all the news 
of the world every week. It is useful to 
students who are obtaining data, and it is 
also popular with the busy man or woman 
for current events. 


“The Commonweal” discusses present day 
culture and social interests as applied to 
Catholic principles. It covers a wide field, 
including literature, the arts and public af- 
fairs. It contains competent book reviews 
in each weekly issue. 

“The Catholic World”, founded in 1865, 
is a monthly magazine of general litera- 
ture and science. It has always followed an 
enlightened literary policy which attracted 
the best Catholic talents and makes it far 
reaching in its influence. 

“The Christian Science Monitor Maga- 
zine” is a weekly and publishes the real 
news of the world in a clean, wholesome 
manner devoid of sensational methods. 


The aim of the editors is to issue a maga- 
zine which will be welcomed in every home 
where purity and refinement are cherished. 
For the girl and boy who find music 
their avocation, “The Etude’’, with its time- 


ly news, delightful music, stimulating ar- 
ticles, helpful departments, and_ special 
features is unexcelled. 

“Theatre Arts Monthly” — a high type 
magazine of the news of the theatre. It 
is recommended by the A. L. A. for li- 
braries large and small. It contains ar- 
ticles on playwriting, acting, producing, cos- 
tumes, stage, design, speech, the dance, 
and the cinema. Beautifully illustrated and 
includes reviews of current theatre books. 


In the literary field, ‘Atlantic Monthly” 
maintains its past traditions and is consid- 
ered one of the quality magazines. From 
the time of its birth in 1857, it has occu- 
pied a position in the forefront of American 
journalism. James Russell Lowell was its 
first editor. He was followed by such nota- 
ble men as James T. Field, Wm. D. How- 
ells, Thomas Bailey, Bliss Perry, and its 
present editor Edward Weeks Jr. Such edi- 
tors have set a standard of excellence diffi- 
cult to maintain. It is conservative and 
has never stooped to any of the modern 
devices like illustration for interesting the 
superficial minded. It wears its original 
dress, however it made quite a concession 
to modernism when it changed the color 
from a dull buff cover to a bright orange. It 
presents literary excellence combined with 
broadmindedness and never prints anything 
erratic. 

And now for a few words in regard 
to the “Reader’s Digest” which reprints ar- 
ticles in a somewhat condensed form from 
the current periodicals. It appeals to the 
busy person and to the reader whose time 
is limited. Dr. Chas. Link in his book 
“The Return to Religion” recommends the 
“Reader’s Digest as an outstanding periodi- 
cal for his neurotic patients. However, the 
disadvantage of this Digest and of all di- 
gests is that a great deal is lost. When the 
best articles are found for us, the color 
and flavor of the particular periodical are 
entirely lost in compilation. The authors 
approach us second hand through “the Di- 
gest”, rather than direct. The reader of 
the “Book Digest’, too, loses many good 
lines and beautiful thoughts by not reading 
the book in its entirety. 


Objectionables 

The field of the picture magazine is 
certainly crowded, however, I was elated 
when I came upon an article, in my re- 
search, stating “that the future of the pic- 
ture magazine will probably shake down 
to “Life”, “Look’, and “Click”. Of the 
three, “Life” is distinctive because it tries 
to present news in pictures. All the others 
concern themselves with features in pic- 
tures. The Editors of “Life” are very 
careful to select material that not only does 
not ask the reader to think, but scarcely 
asks him even to read. All he needs to do 
is look at pictures and to be amused. “Life” 
appeals to almost any level of intellect, 
consequently it has an enormous number 
of readers. 


“Ken” is a radical magazine whose policy 
is to tell the truth behind the news, to 
explore hitherto unexplored fields of Amer- 
ican journalism, and especially to defy the 
forces and men who are forever saying 
“You can’t print that”. It forecasts news, 
and it’s greatest boast is that, of the first 
17 publications, 13 came to pass. It’s the 
greatest scoop on the market. 


It is our duty as librarians to discourage 
youth in the reading of such trash by sur- 
rounding them with good magazines written 
for boys and girls, which keep to some spe- 
cial subjects such as nature, sports or hob- 
bies of different kinds. They can use and 
learn a great deal from some of the excellent 
magazines on stamps, boat-building, out- 
door life and innumerable other subjects. 
If funds are available, the addition of good 
magazines, which are chosen thoughtfully 
and with cognizance of their future use- 
fulness, is an asset to youth’s welfare. 


The 12 elders may be at fault, for many 
of the magazines that the youth is reading 
in their homes cover a wide range. Some 
of these are very good, many mediocre, and 
many very poor, while there is a great 
deal which should never be seen by any 
boy or girl, much less read. Many grown- 
ups never touch a book and all the reading 
they accomplish is from magazines and 
newspapers. In fact an analysis of the 
reading of a “selected group” made in 
Gray and Monroe’s Study of the “Read- 
ing Interests and Habits of Adults” show 
that 50% read books, 75% read magazines 
and 97% read newspapers. 


Magazines have their place, their own 
usefulness. There are periodicals of literary 
value, of scholarly, technical or specialized 
importance essential to scholars, but if more 
Americans would read good magazines and 
good books, and cease reading promiscuous 
popular magazines, we should have a higher 
level of general education and intelligence. 


LIPPINCOTT AND WHITE AWARDS 


Dr. Herbert Putnam, who recently cele- 
brated his fortieth anniversary as librarian 
of the Library of Congress, and Dean Louis 
Round Wilson, head of the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago, 
were named at the second general session 
of the American Library Association’s sixty- 
first annual conference as winners, respec- 
tively, of the Lippincott and White “distin- 
guished service” awards in the library field. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott award, for “the 
most outstanding contribution to librarian- 
ship,” carries with it a gift of $500. 

The James Terry White award is a medal 
awarded annually to a librarian for notable 
published professional writing. Dr. Wil- 
son’s study of “The Geography of Reading” 
won for him this distinction. 

An unusual feature of the Lippincott 
award is an epigram written by Sinclair 
Lewis and used as an inscription on the 


award certificate. It reads: “I doubt if 
I owe more to any of my teachers, even 
to such masters as Tinker of Yale, or to 
any editor or critic than to the several li- 
brarianms who have shown so joyous a zeal 
in encouraging me to use their libraries. 
The keepers of books are the unarmored 
keepers of civilization.” 


Dr. Wilson’s book, The Geography of 
Reading, which was published in 1938 by 
the University of Chicago, has been re- 
ceived by librarians as a significant piece 
of literature—a kind of “cultural relief map” 
for the whole country against which the 
library is projected as a social agency which 
makes more effective the work of other 
agencies. Among the findings brought to 
public attention in the study is that if a 
state or region ranks low in libraries it 
usually shows a similar status in respect 
to other media for the dissemination of 
ideas. 


In naming Dr. Putnam as the choice of 
the A. L. A. Jury on Awards for the 
Lippincott award, the following citation of 
his professional achievements was read: 

“Charged with the care of three libraries, 
he made of each a model and a challenge 
for his successors. Equally at home in the 
upper Mississippi valley of the early 
eighties, in Copley Square of the early 
nineties, on the Capitol Hill of our own 
day, he combined with a gracious urbanity 
the vision and alertness of the pioneer. 
Honored by scholars as their fellow, he 
was also the recognized leader of librarians 
when the World War called on them to 
carry books to the armed forces of the 
nation. 


“He made the Library of Congress not 
only indispensable to the Congress itself, 
but an increasingly important instrument 
for the whole nation. He passed on to 
the country the classification system newly 
devised for Washington, establishing through 
the land depositories of Library of Congress 
printed cards, bestowing on libraries in 
every city and hamlet, through the privi- 
lege of acquiring them, the full benefit 
of scholarship in many fields. 

“A scholar by instinct, he brought to 
the Library of Congress consultants who add 
to its distinction and carry throughout the 
scholarly world new information about aids 
to research developed there under his di- 
rection. Appreciating the needs of the 
scholar, he made the Library of Congress 
outstanding in many fields; in maps and 
music and manuscripts, in prints and printed 
books, in Slavonic and Indic and Chinese 
and Japanese as well as in the tongues of 
western Europe and America. The Hispanic 
Collection, only recently acquired, and the 
foundation created for it, have given the 
Library of Congress an outstanding position 
in the field of Spanish-American relations. 
The great Library of Congress Annex, just 
completed, constitutes the most notable re- 
cent achievement in the library world. 


“Idealist and dreamer, Herbert Putnam 
has never lost the surefootedness and com- 
mon sense of the man of affairs. Of Ameri- 
cen librarians of his day, he is an unques- 
tioned leader, an exemplar in outstanding 
accomplishments as well as enduring ideals.” 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 
AWARDS 


The winners of the John Newbery and 
Caldecott medals were announced at the 
American Library Association meeting in 
San Francisco. 


The Caldecott award went to Thomas 
Handforth for his picture book Mei Li 
(Doubleday Doran), a story of modern 
China for very little boys and girls. The 
John Newbery medal was presented to 
Elizabeth Enright for her Thimble Summer 
(Farrar and Rinehart). Mr. Handforth 
and Miss Enright were present for the 
presentation at a dinner held Tuesday eve- 
ning by the division for the work with 
children. 


Thomas Handforth studied in Peking, 
China, on a Guggenheim fellowship and has 
a very keen ability of putting himself into 
the lives of the people and then putting 
them onto paper just as he knows them. 
Mei Li is a little Chinese girl who lives in 
a typical modern Chinese home. With 
her three lucky pennies and her three 
lucky marbles she slips off after her brother 
to the city to see the New Year’s fair. 


The fair is as exciting as she had expected 
but by the end of the day Little Mei Li 
came home so “hungry that her stomach 
ached and so tired that her candle-top 
lay flat on her head”. The pictures are 
all in black and white and are large and 
very appealing. Mr. Handforth is well 
known for his illustrations in “Toutou in 
Bondage” by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Mac- 
millan, 1929) and others. 


Elizabeth Enright is the niece of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the architect, and it was on 
his farm in Wisconsin that she wrote the 
book, “Thimble Summer”, the winner of 
the John Newbery award book. Miss En- 
right was born in Chicago, Illinois, but has 
lived most of her life in New York City. 


“It’s solid silver and I think it must be 
magic, too!”’ shouted Garnet Linden when 
she found the thimble in the creek bed 
and because the drought was broken that 
night and such interesting things happened 
to her during that summer she knew it was 
because of the thimble and vowed that 
“as long as I live I’m always going to call 
this summer the thimble summer.” Gar- 
net is a lovable and mischievous little 
girl who will find a place in your heart 
long before her “thimble summer” is over. 


This is the second annual presentation of 
the Caldecott award and the 18th annual 
awarding of the John Newbery medal. 


Reviewed by LoIs MARTIN, 
Illinois State Library. 


THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES: Public 


Documents. 


In no other field do archival and library 
interests more overlap than in that of pub- 
lic documents. By public documents here 
is meant any literature published at the 
expense of the government (for the purposes 
of this particular discussion, the State of 
Illinois). This publication may take the 
form .of printed matter, planographing or 
other form of “near print”, multigraphing 
or mimeographing, anything which may im- 
ply a number of copies. Printed blank 
forms for office use are not included, nor are 
carbon copies. 

Public Documents in a library ordinarily 
are treated more or less like other reference 
books, cataloged and classified from a sub- 
ject angle. The archivist, however, re- 
gards public documents from other angles, 
based, as in the case of his manuscript ar- 


chives, upon the method and reason for 
the production of these publications. 

From the archivist’s point of view public 
documents published by his government 
fall into the following categories: 


1) Archives transcribed and published in 
their entirety by the government contemp- 
oraneously, as in the case of legislative 
journals or session laws. Such a document 
generally bears a printed facsimile of an 
attestation from the Secretary of State 
that it is a true and correct copy, and this 
printed copy is generally acceptable by the 
courts as primary evidence. Errors do creep 
into the best edited of volumes and certi- 
fied copies from the originals are some- 
times demanded in addition. Printed docu- 
ments of this type are used for general 
reference work in the archives department 
to save wear and tear on the original copy. 
Such volumes are cataloged and classified 
along with and beside the original. 


2) Archives transcribed and published 
later by the archives department, the state 
historical agency, or perhaps privately 
printed. Such printed copies do not have 
the legal force of originals, and are used 
in archival reference because of the greater 
convenience of the printed page and again 
to save wear and tear on originals. Edi- 
torial notes and indexes also add to their 
value to the user. Such printed materials, 
which may or may not be public documents 
are likewise cataloged and classified with 
the originals. Examples of such publica- 
tions are the Governor’s Letter Books, the 
Constitutions, the Census records, etc., 
printed in the Illinois Historical Library’s 
“Collections”; many of the letters from the 
letter books of Ninian Edwards, territorial 
Governor, printed in N. W. Edwards’ “His- 
tory of Illinois”; the Secretary of State’s 
1898 reprint of territorial session laws; 
and the printing of the early Canal Com- 
missioners’ reports in the 1900 report of 
the Trustees of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal. 


3) Records filed as archives in printed 
form. 


a) These records may be unique copies, 
as in the case of the proposed Constitution 
of 1922 printed on parchment. Had this 
Constitution not been rejected by vote of 
the people, this copy would have been 
official Constitution of the State. 


b) One copy of a more or less extended 
edition is filed as the official report, and 
this, properly though not necessarily, 
stamped with the official file mark, becomes 
an archival document. Legislative com- 
missions generally make their reports in 
printed forms, and the printed reports may 
or may not be accompanied by supplemental 
manuscript proceedings of hearings, exhibits, 
etc. In all such cases, such a printed docu- 
ment, whether unique or a selected copy, is 
classified, cataloged and filed as a manu- 
script archive, and may be certified to as 
other archives. 


4) Office manuals, rules and regulations 
and instruction sheets relating the depart- 
mental procedure whether in printed or the 
more customary mimeographed form, should 
be included in the archive of the department 
in which it originated. In case these regu- 
lations are included in the minutes of a 
board which adopted them, certifications 
would be properly made from the minute 
book itself. Frequently, however, the mere 
publication of the regulations marks the 
putting of them into force. In such case 
one copy is filed as the official copy for 
purposes of certification. This copy is like- 
wise classified and cataloged as an archive. 
The rules and regulations for the classified 
service published by the Civil service com- 
mission is an example of this type of docu- 
ment-archive. 


5) Bulletins and popular treatises issued 
as a part of a department’s publicity. Ex- 


amples of this type of document are bulle- 
tins on the care of infants and children, 
and popular articles on health issued by 
the Department of Public Health; books 
and leaflets descriptive of State Parks and 
highway maps issued by the Department 
of Public Works and Buildings; bulletins 
on home economics, poultry raising, native 
Illinois trees, and a host of other publica- 
tions, popular and scientific, issued by the 
various State departments. In one sense 
such publications may not be archives since 
they do not relate to specific items of busi- 
ness which might call for certifications. 
However, the publicity division of each 
department is an increasingly important 
link in the departmental machinery and the 
publications issued properly form part of 
the archive of its publicity division. 


6) Reports. Each elective and admin- 
istrative officer of the State government 
is required by law to file a biennial report 
with the Governor for transmission to the 
General Assembly. These biennial reports 
may be supplemented by special reports 
made at the request of the Governor or 
the General Assembly. Reports of legis- 
lative commissions have also been discussed 
under (3). Such reports form a part of 
the archives of the General Assembly with 
which they are filed. Most archivists do 
not regard a biennial report made by a 
department as a part of the archive of the 
department which printed it, since the report 
is based upon the archive or business rec- 
ords of a department, and is not, except 
in the case of occasional excerpts, a tran- 
scription of the original documents them- 
selves. In reference work, however, the 
printed reports are used parallel with the 
original documents. The summaries and 
tabulations given in the printed reports not 
only allow saving of wear and tear on 
originals, but being in condensed form are 
a great saving in time in reference use. In 
one recent reference problem an attorney 
called for records which would involve 
handling 1,000 volumes of bound manu- 
script reports; 40 volumes of printed reports 
in which much of the information sought 
had been tabulated, reduced the number of 
original record volumes consulted to less 
than 200. 

Public Documents in the 
Illinois State Library 

The fact that public documents are used 
from a somewhat different point of view 
when referred to as archives than when 
used in ordinary library reference work has 
been taken into consideration in the Ar- 
chives Division of the Illinois State Li- 
brary. Where public documents form a 


portion of the archive of a given depart- 
ment, the official copy is filed with and 
treated as a part of the archive of the 
department for classification and cataloging 
purposes. 

A second copy is placed in what is 
known as the Document Archive, for which 


an attempt is being made to procure one 
copy of every publication ever issued by 
the State of Illinois. Where only one 
copy is to be had that unique copy (unless 
specifically earmarked by a file mark as a 
part of a departmental archive) goes into 
the Document Archive. The Document 
Archive is classified and cataloged by de- 
partment of issuance. 


The catalog cards are similar to library 
cards, except that a type word (such as 
“Journal’’) is inserted before the first word 
of the title, to bring similar material to- 
gether. Under type words the cards are 
filed by date, serial cards preceding cards 
for individual documents. Such a filing and 
cataloging scheme might well be substituted 
by general libraries for the usual cumber- 
some alphabetical-by-title system. 


For quick reference use the Archive Di- 
vision reference library has another file of 
session laws, legislative journals and bien- 
nial reports treated on the shelves and cata- 
loged as serials, in contradistinction to the 
broken sets scattered through the archives 
classification. 


The General Reference Department of 
the State Library maintains a file of Illinois 
documents classified and cataloged from 
the library subject angle. Duplicate copies 
from this collection circulate like other 
books. Exchange of documents with other 
states is carried on through the Exchange 
Department. Since the Archives copies do 
not circulate, general inquiries not involving 
the use of the Illinois documents as legal 
documents should be addressed to the Gen- 
eral Reference Department. Inquiries re- 
quiring certification of copies or questions 
relating to governmental organization and 
business of the various State departments 
should be addressed to the Archives Di- 
vision. 


THE FUN OF WORKING 
WITH ARCHIVES 


Tremendous indeed is the task of cata- 
loging and indexing the many series of pa- 
pers in the Archives. But almost as formid- 
able is the task of unfolding and arranging 
these thousands upon thousands of docu- 
ments in preparation for the indexing and 
cataloging. Such work, however, is not 
without its compensations, and scarcely a 
day passes that some document of real hu- 
man interest does not come to light. 


One such is a document dated Paris, 
France, December 31, 1837. This is a letter 
written by a Frenchman, A. Sourdry, to the 
governor of the State of Illinois. Freely 
translated, the letter begins as follows: 


“For some time I have wanted to take up 
farming but the exorbitant price of land in 
France does not permit one to make any 
profit on an investment in land and so 
I have decided to come to your country and 
to your state. Therefore I am coming to 


you, sir, for information which will be useful 
to me and for which I shall be very grateful 
to you.” 


Then follow eight numbered questions, 
the answers to which will determine his 
plan of coming to Illinois: 


“1. What is the price of land? 


2. Is it necessary to procure farm im- 
plements in France or is it better to 
get them in this country? 


3. What would be the price of a farm 
house, and is construction of wood or 
stone? 


4. What is the nature of the industry of 
the country and the grains harvested? 


5. What language is used in your state? 


6. Is the land cultivated with horses or 
oxen? 


7. Is it easy to get servants, and what 
are the yearly wages? 


8. May one live in peace and security?” 


In conclusion he asks one further ques- 
tion: “Is it better to come via New York 
or New Orleans, and which would be more 
economical?” 


One cannot help being fascinated by such 
a letter. Did he come, and what were his 
impressions of this land so far from his 
native France? Evidently a man of some 
means and culture, his coming to Illinois at 
that early date should have added to the 
prosperity and enlightenment of the state. 
If time permitted, one would like to try, 
at least, to follow up this prospective immi- 
grant, and, if he came to our state, see 
what use he made of the opportunities af- 
forded him here. But, in passing, it is 
interesting to speculate. 

Quite different is the document happened 
upon in the Executive File a few days ago. 
Nathaniel English, a surgeon, in a letter 
dated Jacksonville, Ill., April 17, 1862 (Ex- 
ecutive File, Jan. 24, 1864), writes to Gov- 
ernor Yates a detailed account of his journey 
with his son Julius to the battlefield of 
Pea Ridge, Arkansas, in order to help the 
wounded. He had been instructed by the 
governor to make this trip to a section where 
the need was great. Except on the battle- 
field itself, his report is encouraging, all 
possible being done to aid the wounded. On 
the battlefield however, a horrible situation 
presented itself, and no suitable treatment of 
the wounded until his visit. 


Returning, they were denied any means 
of transportation at Springfield, Missouri, 
were separated from the train of wounded 
and sick that they were charged to bring to 
St. Louis, and were forced to make their 
own way on foot or in private conveyances 
as far as Lebanon. There they met up with 
two captains of the 36th Illinois Infantry to 
whom they were indebted for conveyances 
to Rolla, Missouri, “where the whistle of the 
locomotive cheered us after the tedious and 
toilsome travel over the Ozark mountains.” 


Very briefly, this illustrates the great 
variety of interesting and historical docu- 
ments that one comes upon “all in the day’s 
work.” References to early railroad his- 
tory in Illinois, the state debt in the 1840s, 
documents in Lincoln’s hand and thousands 
more lie stored within the fireproof vaults 


of the new building awaiting cataloging 
and indexing to make readily available 
another valuable source of Illinois history 
and government. 


by S. AMBROSE WETHERBEE, 
Document Archivist and Cataloger, 
Illinois State Library. 


Pamphlet Material Available 


Checked by Esther Byrant 


TRAVEL INFORMATION. For free and inex- 
pensive folders, posters and pamphlets; also 
Educational travel literature for schools, li- 
braries, etc.; see Library Journal, April 15, 
1939, pages 326-327. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—Com- 
mittee on library architecture and building 
planning. Small public library buildings. 
Chic., A. L. A. 1939. John Adams Lowe, 
chairman of committee. 47p. illus. (incl. 
plans). 


“These plans and pictures are presented in 
the hope that they will suggest to building 
committees or library trustees some ideas 
which may be applied to their own problem. 
... These plans indicate a definite trend 
away from the stereotyped buildings of a 
decade ago. . . . Inviting interiors replace 
gold, stiff cell-like rooms. Greater conven- 
ience is provided rather than the lack of it, 
and in many of the plans maintenance 
costs very obviously were a determining fac- 
tor. ... A brief outline of the procedure 
of making a plan may give the pictorial mat- 
ter further significance.” 

AUGUSTIN’S CARTOON GUIDES OF AMERI- 
ca. N. Y., J. J. Augustin, 1938. 50 p. of 
text and cartoons in each volume. The nine 
numbers are: Arizona, by Reg Manning; 
New York City, by Nils Hogner and Guy 
Scott; Florida, by Kenneth Friedman; Boul- 
der dam country, by Reg Manning. In prep- 
aration: Maryland and Delaware, by G. T. 
Maxwell; New Mexico, by Nils Hogner and 
T. M. Pearce; Ohio, by C. Shafer; Virginia, 
by Fred O. Seibel; California, by Reg Man- 
ning. 

THE BARNES DOLLAR SPORTS LIBRARY. 
This new series of illustrated books, cover- 
ing the techniques, rules and plays of our 
most popular sports, are published by A. S. 
Barnes and company, N. Y. 

They are written for coaches, players, 
and enthusiasts. To date: Baseball, by 
Daniel E. Jessee; Modern Methods in Arch- 
ery, by Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keas- 
ey; Track and Field, by Ray M. Conger; 
Better Badminton, by Carl H. Jackson and 
Lester A. Swan; Basketball, by Charles 
“Stretch” Murphy; Fundamental Handball, 
by Bernath E. Phillips; Football, by Wil- 


liam Glen Killinger. Volumes will appear 
later on golf, swimming, tennis, skiing, 
skating, winter games, fencing, boxing, 
wrestling, etc. 


Facts ABOUT TAXES AND PUBLIC SPEND- 
ING. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. One of a series 
of informative pamphlets issued to make 
more readily available important facts relat- 
ing to American business as a groundwork 
for the shaping of national industrial policy. 
Free. 


HEADLINE Books, No. 15. Shadow Over 
Europe; the challenge of Nazi Germany, by 
Shepard Stone. Foreign Policy Association, 
8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 1938. 17 maps. 

The story of the rise of the German em- 
pire, especially of the period since 1918, 
with a suggestion of the probable policies of 
Germany in central and eastern Europe, as 
well as in other parts of the world. There 
is a bibliography. 


How To BuILp 20 Boats. Fawcett Pub- 
lications, Inc., Fawcett Building, Greenwich, 
Conn. Illus., diagrs. Directions for making 
cruisers, sailboats, ice boats, speedboats, 
dinghies, and miscellaneous craft such as the 
collapsible pneumatic raft, aquaplane, and 
boat trailer. There are also practical sug- 
gestions for the care and repair of boats and 
equipment. 

INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS—AMER- 
ICAN COUNCIL. Studies of the Pacific. 129 
E. 52d St., N. Y. A new series of pamphlets. 


No. 1. Farley, Miriam S., ed. Ameri- 
can Far Eastern policy and the Sino-Jap- 
anese war; a report of seven discussion con-' 
ferences held under the auspices of the 
Council, March to May, 1938. 71 p. (3 
pages of bibliography). 


Between March and May 1938 seven re- 
gional conferences were held, at Cambridge, 
Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Alderbrook Inn, Wash.; 
Princeton, N. Y.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Claremont, Calif.; and Honolulu, Hawaii. 
The conference members were selected from 
the standpoint of their special competence 
to deal with the subject under discussion 
(representatives of educational organiza- 


tions, business and banking, journalism and 
the professions, the army and navy, the 
departments of state and commerce, and 
several other agencies of the government.) 
Many of them have spent most of their 
lives in studying the Far East, international 
relations in general, and the American po- 
litical and economic scene, some as observers 
and others as actual participants. Many 
have achieved positions of leadership in 
the intellectual and business world, or in 
the community life of city, state or nation. 
“The most divergent views were voiced; 
nevertheless, there did emerge a fairly clear 
expression of majority opinion on certain 
fundamental principles.” 

WEAVER, ROBERT B. Amusements and 
sports in American life. Chic., University 


of Chicago press, 1939. 
bibliography. 

This is one of the pamphlet-books, bound 
in flexible cover, to be used as compact 
supplementary reading materials in the gen- 
eral field of American history. “Both pupils 
and teachers will delight in the flashes of 
humor, the illustrations. . . . The book will 
capture the interest of high school students 
and ought to interest teachers of health 
courses. Without any open plea, or preach- 
ing, in behalf of healthful exercise, it con- 
veys a vivid sense of the out-of-doors and 
of the exhiliaration of sport . ..a book 
as attractive to grown-ups as to juvenils. 
: . Its ultimate effect upon readers is 
to remind them that Americans are sociable 
.. .” 


196p. illus. 5-page 


Selective List of Documents 
Available 


Compiled by Emma Scheffler 


U. S.—Agriculture, Department of. Farmers 
bulletin no. 1652. 


Diseases and parasites of poultry, by John 
S. Buckley, Hubert Bunyea and Eloise B. 
Cram. Wash., Govt. print. off. 1939. 68p. 
illus. 


“This bulletin is a revision of and super- 
sedes Farmers’ bulletin 1337, Diseases of 
poultry, issued January 1931. 

“The purpose of this bulletin is to inform 
the poultry owner as to the characteristics 
of the various diseases and infestations in 
order that he may intelligently use the most 
approved methods of combating them.” 


U. S.—Agriculture, Department of. Leaflet 
no. 182. 


Housefly control, by F. C. Bishopp. 
Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 6p. illus. 

This pamphlet gives a number of ways in 
which the housefly problem may be at- 
tached. 


U. S.—Agriculture, Department of. Miscel- 
laneous publication 351. 


Planning for a permanent agriculture, 
Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 71p. 


This publication includes a summary of 
the programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that influences the 
use of the land. Prepared for community 
and country land use program planning 
committees. Part I deals with “Program 
making by farmers”; part II, “Growth of 
federal responsibilty”; and part III, “The 
national farm programs”. 


U. S.—General land office. 


Land of the free. Wash., Govt. print. off., 
1939. 18p. folded map, illus. 

This brief historical review of land de- 
velopment in the United States is issued in 
connection with the issuance of the official 
map of the United States, giving authentic 
information concerning the General land 
office and the public domain. 


U. S.—Maritime service. 


General information on the United States 
maritime service. Wash., Govt. print. off., 
1939. 16p. illus. 

This pamphlet gives general information 
concerning the United States maritime 
service, a voluntary organization of licensed 
and unlicensed personnel of the Merchant 
Marine of the United States, established 
by the Maritime commission under the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine act of 1936, 
as amended, and administered by the United 
States Coast Guard. The purpose of the 
service is to assist in the maintenance of a 
trained and efficient merchant marine per- 
sonnel by providing an adequate training 
system. ... 


U. S.—Post office department. 

A description of United States postage 
stamps — junior edition. Historical and 
commemorative issues from 1893 to 1938. 
Wash., Post office department—Division of 
stamps. Third assistant postmaster general. 
Govt. print. off., 1939. 63p. illus. 

“The purpose of this booklet is to bring 
to the Youth of America the history of our 


great nation as pictured on commemorative 
and other special issues of postage 
stamps... .” 


U. S.—Women’s bureau. Bulletin no. 170. 


Economic status of university women in 
the U. S. A. . . . Wash., Govt. print. off., 
1939. 49p. charts, tables. 


“A report of the committee on economic 
and legal status of women, American asso- 
ciation of university women in cooperation 
with the Women’s bureau, United States 
department of labor. This report, written 
by Susan M. Kingsbury, is based on a co- 
operative study by the A. A. U. W. and the 
Women’s bureau. 

“The data, assembled from 8,796 ques- 
tionnaires returned by the Association’s 
gainfully-employed members, relate educa- 
tion and training to occupation and salary 
and give important information concerning 


discriminations on account of sex, marital 
status, age or youth.” 


U. S.—Works progress administration—So- 
cial research, Division of Research mcno- 
graphy XVIII. 


Migrant families, by John N. Webb and 
Malcolm Brown. Wash., Govt. print. off., 
1938. 192p. maps, tables. 


“The background of this study is the tran- 
sient relief program of the Federal Emer- 
gency relief administration. The principal 
purpose of this report is to make available 
information . . . about the migrant families 
which registered at transient bureaus. 


“This report has been concerned with a 
detailed description of the characteristics 
and behavior of migrant families which 
received relief from the transient program 
during the operation of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. .. . .” 


REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by Charlotte Ryan 


LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of a W. P. A. library center in the follow- 
ing communities: 

Kenney, DeWitt County in District 4. 

Chesterville, Douglas County, District 4. 

Percy, Randolph County, District 7. 

Patoka, Marion County, District 7. 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of a N. Y. A. reading center in the following 
communities: 

Westfield, Clark County, District 8. 

Flat Rock, Crawford County, District 8. 

Palestine, Crawford County, District 8. 

Stoy, Crawford County, District 8. 

Neoga, Cumberland County, District 8. 

Bone Gap, Edwards County, District 8. 

Browns, Edwards County, District 8. 

West Salem, Edwards County, District 8. 

Sumner, Lawrence County, District 8. 

Allendale, Wabash County, District 8. 

Keensburg, Wabash County, District 8. 


Arthur. The Arthur Public Library is 
soon to have a rental shelf where the latest 
books will be available at a nominal fee. 


Danville. Signal honor was paid Clint 
Tilton, Danville historian and a member of 
the Danville Public Library Board, by Dan- 
ville’s City Commission recently. 

Mr. Tilton was highly recommended for 
his assistance in managing the Danville Li- 
brary on a non-loss scale during the past 
few years, in view of the fact that the Dan- 
ville Library was one of the few libraries 


operating during the depression without 
“suspension of salaries or book purchases.” 
Shortly before the compliment was paid 
Mr. Tilton, the City Commission passed a 
resolution requesting Mr. Tilton to formu- 
late material for a document on Abraham 
Lincoln’s connection with Vermilion County. 
The resolution follows: ‘Whereas Clint 
Tilton is an outstanding authority on the 
life and times of Abraham Lincoln and 
whereas he has a vast store of Lincoln lore 
and whereas he has great abundance of in- 
formation on Lincoln’s connection with this 
community, now be it resolved that Mr. Til- 
ton is hereby asked and requested to write 
an historical work on Abraham Lincoln and 
his connections with Vermilion County.” 
The resolution was passed unanimously. 
Danville. The Board of Governors of 
the Eugene Field Society recently conferred 
upon Miss Bertram French, High School 
librarian, an honorary membership in the 
National Association of Authors and Jour- 
nalists. 


This honor was given to Miss French, ac- 
cording to the reading of the certificate of 
membership, “for the literary skill and 
craftsmanship of her “ ‘Library Manual’ 
which has been an outstanding contribu- 
tion.” 

The “Library Manual” was published two 
years ago and has received wide recogni- 
tion throughout the library world both in 
the United States and Canada. Favorable 
reviews were published by the Library 
Journal, Publishers Weekly, Wilson Bulle- 


tin, and Cannon’s Standard Bibliographies 
on Library Work. 


Oak Park. The Board of Directors of 
the Oak Park Public Library entertained 
village officials late in May at a “Library 
Evening” at the South Branch of the Li- 
brary. The showing of the motion picture 
“Your Library” was a feature of the evening. 
The film made for the library board by the 
Atlas Film Company gives an interesting 
picture of the varied activities of the Oak 
Park Public Library. The program further 
included a brief talk by the village presi- 
dent, James A. Howe, a story told by Miss 
Mary A. Ayres of the library staff, and a 
radio skit written and presented by mem- 
bers of the staff. 


Paxton. A modern, attractive and prac- 
tical lighting system was installed in the 
Paxton Public Library paid for by the Jun- 
ior Woman’s Club. 


NEW LIBRARIES 


Bethany. On April 4, 1939, Marrow- 
bone Township, of which Bethany is the 
largest village, voted a library tax to sup- 
port a public library which for many years 
had been sustained by the Woman’s Club. 
The newly elected directors are: Mrs. I. E. 
DeBruler, Mrs. J. B. Younger, Mrs. T. L. 
Hudson, Mrs. D. B. Ekiss, Mrs. Walte: 
Dalton, and Mrs. M. H. Rhodes. The li- 
brary, which has been in existence since 
1925 as an association library, contains over 
three thousand volumes. Mrs. Cora M. 
Hudson has been elected librarian. 


Westville. In April 1939 the village of 
Westville held an election for the purpose 
of maintaining by tax support a public li- 
brary. Since 1921 an association library 
has been maintained there by the efforts of 
various women’s organizations. The newly 
elected directors are: F. E. Dugas, Secre- 
tary; Opal Howard, Helen Redlu. 


ELMWOOD PARK CONTRACTS WITH 
OAK PARK 


Taking advantage of that provision of the 
Illinois library law which makes it possible 
for one library to contract for service with 
another, the Board of Directors of the 
Elmwood Park Public Library has recently 
concluded a contract with the Directors of 
the Oak Park Public Library. 


Under the terms of this contract the 
Elmwood Park Library will pay in quarterly 
installments to the Oak Park Library the 
sum of $500 for one year, for which it will 
receive the loan of one thousand books 
which may be exchanged once during this 
period of time. In addition to this, special 


requests for certain titles will be granted 
whenever possible by the Oak Park Li- 
brary. Library cards of the citizens of Elm- 
wood Park will be honored at the Oak Park 
Library. 


Miss Elsie McKay, librarian of the Oak 
Park Library, will exercise advisory super- 
vision whenever requested by the Elmwood 
Park Library and thus will be able to give 
the new library the benefit of her many 
years’ experience in public library work. 

About three years ago the village of Elm- 
wood Park voted a library tax to sustain a 
small library which for a number of years 
had been supported by the Woman’s Club. 
For the past two years the library has 
been operated under the WPA Library pro- 
ject, supervised by Miss Cecil White, Pro- 
ject Technician for WPA District No. 1. 
Upon the collection of a sufficient amount of 
the library tax, the Board of Directors, of 
whom Mrs. Frank Blaha is president, found 
themselves ready to function independently 
of the Federal Project, and after being con- 
vinced of the advantages of the contract sys- 
tem for a young library, decided to arrange 
for contract service with the Oak Park Li- 
brary. 

Mrs. Roberta Allen McBride, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois Library School 
in June 1939, has been elected librarian 
of the Elmwood Park Library, and will 
assume her duties about July 1. 

For several years the village of Bellwood 
has had a similar contract with the Oak 
Park Public Library. 


The contract plan provided by the IIli- 
nois laws makes possible consolidations of 
effort and book supply, affords economy in 
administration and furthers extension of li- 
brary service to both city and rural readers. 
Contracts may be made by one, two, three, 
or any number of townships or villages, or 
even all the townships of a county. It is 
possible also for townships or villages in 
one county to contract with a library in an- 
other county. 


The greatest advantage of the contract 
plan is that it is economical. The cut in 
overhead expenses gained by joining with 
another larger library nets the smaller li- 
brary a saving which can be spent advan- 
tageously for equipment and books while 
the new library is in its early stages. A 
larger library can always give better service 
at a lower per capita rate than a small li- 
brary. 

Contracts are now in force between May- 
wood and Broadview and _ Westchester; 
Evanston and Glenview; Peoria and Peoria 
Heights, East Peoria and Washington; Law- 
renceville and St. Francisville; Harrisburg 
and Equality. 


GLENVIEW INCREASES 
LIBRARY TAX 


Faced with the possibility of having their 
library closed through lack of funds, the 
citizens of the village of Glenview held a 
special election on June 28 and voted, by 
a majority of two to one, to increase the 
library tax rate from nine-tenths of a mill 
to one and two-tenths mills—the maximum 


library tax. The revenue derived from 
this tax rate will enable the library to con- 
tine functioning in its moral manner. 


During the past year the circulation of 
books has increased month by month until 
the annual count showed a big increase 
over that of the previous year. 


The Glenview Public Library maintains 
a contract for service with the Evanston 
Public Library whereby they borrow a thou- 
sand books per year for a fixed annual 
rental, with the privilege of exchanging 
these for another thousand once during the 
year. Cards of borrowers from Glenview 
are honored for all service at the Evanston 
Public Library, and special requests are 
granted wherever possible. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
SMALL LIBRARY 


by HAzEL NCMAmMaraA, Librarian, 
HENRY C. ADAMS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
Prophetstown. 


Vocational guidance is defined by the Na- 
tional Guidance Association as “The process 
of assisting the individual to choose an oc- 
cupation, prepare for it, enter upon it and 
progress in it.” 

The librarian, of course, must not and can- 
not choose a vocation for a person but 
must be at hand to render his or her serv- 
ice in helping the individual find informa- 
tion about occupations. There are many 
books about the actual occupations but it 
is at times difficult to find good books cover- 
ing the steps leading up to the actual work. 


The process which a person must follow 
in choosing a vocation involves three steps 
(1) studying the preferred occupations to 
see what are their conditions, requirements 
and rewards; (2) analyzing oneself to see 
what are one’s particular powers and needs; 
and (3) choosing the occupation in which 
one’s individuality seems best to fit. 


Our library serves a small city of 1,350 
people and the rural community surrounding 
it. The 102 businesses and the wage earner 
present a large variety of demands on our 
service. To render business and technical 
service properly our vocational material 
must be carefully and adequately selected. 
The needs of the community have been 
studied and the collection planned to avoid 
as far as possible too many duplicates of 
business and technical books of only general 
interest. We find that is preferable to 
invest the most of the vocational budget in 
circulating rather than reference books. A 
good basis for the vocational collection is 
maintained by adding five circulating books 
to one reference book. 

In our library we are building our col- 
lection with this goal in mind, but as our 
budget is limited and the variety of demands 
for vocational material so extensive we are 
having to depend upon vocational pamph- 


lets, monographs, government documents, 
the State Library and other inter-library 
loans for some of our material. By watch- 
ing the “Free and Inexpensive List” in the 
Booklist and the Weekly List of Govern- 
ment Documents valuable and up-to-date 
material can be had at a minimum ex- 
pense. 


Reading on vocational life, vocations in 
fiction and in short stories are popular with 
young people and children. I find that 
the majority of adults prefer actual facts. 

I have found the article “A Vocational 
Information Service”’by Grace O. Kelley, 
Readers’ Consultant at the Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, New York of in- 
valuable assistance in building up our serv- 
ice. This article has an annotated list, 
“The Vocational Guidance Library, se- 
lected books for student and teacher.” This 
article appeared in the June 1938 issue 
of the Wilson Bulletin and copies may be 
purchased at the Queens Borough Library. 

Miss Kelley’s first section lists bibliog- 
raphies and source material. I have “Vo- 
cational Guidance thru the Library” by H. 
D. Kitson and M. R. Lingenfelter, which 
is a guide showing the librarian how to 
serve individuals who are trying to solve 
vocational problems. This is an A. L, A. 
publication. “Vocations in Fiction” by M. 
R. Lingenfelter and M. A. Hanson is an 
annotated bibliography which is valuable for 
use with high school advisory work. A 
new edition of this pamphlet was published 
in 1938. This is also an A. L. A. publica- 
tion. “Occupations and Vocational Guid- 
ance” by Wilma Bennett and “Index to Vo- 
cations” by Willodeen Price and Z. E. 
Ticen, (two H. W. Wilson publications), I 
borrowed and copied what I needed. These 
books are valuable to have on the reference 
shelf if one can afford them but as they are 
revised frequently I find that it is satisfac- 
tory to borrow the new editions and thus 
keep the collection up-to-date. W. E. Park- 
er’s “Books about Jobs”, a bibliography of 
occupational literature with approximately 
8,500 references to literature describing op- 
portunities in more than 500 occupations, 
is excellent for the library which has a 
large collection of material. 


Magazines and serial publications are val- 
uable for information concerning the non- 
professional occupations. More serious at- 
tention has so far been given to publishing 
material describing the nature and the 
training required in the learned professions, 
such as law, medicine, and engineering, etc., 
than has been given in writing about the 
vocations which require less formal training; 
none-the-less these latter require special 
training and special qualifications. We have 
inquiries about such occupations as beauty 
culture, air hostess, switch board operators, 
tea room managers, auto-mechanics, air- 
conditioning and many other jobs. The 
“Reader’s Guide” wlil show what material is 
in the monthly and weekly magazines which 


we have on file. Occupations, the Vocation- 
al Guidance Magazine, I believe, is the 
best monthly for the small library. This 
magazine is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
Each issue has authoritative articles on oc- 
cupations and guidance in school, industry, 
business and social agencies, and service 
clubs. Reviews of new books, and abstracts 
of articles in other journals furnish a variety 
of current material. It may be well to get 
a few sample copies of the magazine to 
circulate and learn whether your patrons 
want the magazine before entering a sub- 
scription. In the April 15th Booklist is an 
advertisment offering a free copy of the Oc- 
cupational Index. This is a complete bib- 
liographical guide to current literature de- 
scribing occupational opportunities, require- 
ments and training; indexes books, U. S. 
Government publications, pamphlets and 
more than 1,000 periodicals. This is ex- 
cellent if your community needs it. 

I keep on file a complete list of the 
series publications and have selected from 
the various groups to meet the requests 
for vocational information. 


CAREERS, published by the Institute 
for Research, 537 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago has about 90 pamphlets. These form- 
erly sold in groups with five to seven 
pamphlets in a group but an announcement 
this spring states that you may disregari 
the grouping and make your own selections, 
with a discount on quantity orders. The 
monographs are well printed on coated 
paper and are illustrated. The series sup- 
plies practical, authoritative and interest- 
ing material on the various occupations and 
is useful for general reference work as weil 
as vocational counseling. Each monograph 
gives a complete, detailed picture of the 
occupation and covers the history, the at- 
tractive and unattractive sides, education, 
including the courses to take in school, op- 
portunities, qualifications, income, a day’s 
work, how to get started and a description 
of the many jobs in the field. 


SUCCESS: Vocational information series 
is edited by the Social Science Department 
of the Joliet High School and published by 
the Morgan Dillon Co., 5154 North Clark 
Street, Chicago. This series has between 
fifty and sixty pamphlets which sell by the 
set or single copy. Most of the occupations 
listed are those open to high school grad- 
uates or those who have finished technical 
school. Some require college graduation 
and professional study. The monographs 
are simply and clearly written and present 
the information in a way that high school 
students can understand. As in the Careers 
monographs each pamphlet contains a defini- 
tion, brief history and description of the oc- 
cupation. I find the success monographs 


satisfactory in every way and buy them in 
preference to Careers when the subject 
wanted is available. 


THE COMMONWEALTH VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE MONOGRAPHS, 
published by the Commonwealth Boox 
Company is series’ describing the 
nature of the work, conditions in industry, 
positions in the field, where to find em- 
ployment, qualifications, education and 
training, earnings and related occupations. 
Subscription Books Bulletin, January 1938 
says, “In view of the high price they are 
recommended only where cost is of second- 
ary consideration.” 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF ILLINOIS issues valuable 
and comprehensive mimeographed bulletins 
on various occupations. These are usually 
available to heads of institutions. 


THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
issues a series of Guidance leaflets describ- 
ing professional careers. Each leaflet de- 
scribes the nature of the occupation, oppor- 
tunities, compensation, state examination 
requirements, educational requisites, and 
where professional training is offered. 


Also published by the U. S. Office 
of Education are the Trade and Industry 
Series, Vocation Education Series and the 
Protessional Series. The titles may be 
found in the Government bulletin lists. At 
times there is a supply of free copies and 
your congressman may be able to get them 
for you. 

Miss Kelly suggests nine lists of student 
aid, scholarships, and fellowships. 

I find it advisable to keep the catalogs 
of the Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Iowa, Northwestern and Chicago as well 
as those of some of the smaller schools. 
An excellent pamphlet giving college ratings 
is “High Education” a guide to students 
in the selection of a college or university. 
The articles in this pamphlet were originally 
published in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 
The pamphlet is published by the Tribune. 
The government pamphlets giving the en- 
trance requirements for candidates to the 
U. S. Naval and Military Academies are 
good reference material. 

Books on occupations in general and 
on vocational guidance are a major problem 
in the small library. The majority of the 
books are expensive and must be kept up- 
to-date to be useful. Henry Dexter Kitson, 
one of the outstanding authorities on voca- 
tional education, is the author of the follow- 
ing books: “I Find My Vocation” revised 
edition, published by McGraw-Hill; “How 
To Find The Right Vocation’, an outline of 
the steps to take in choosing an occupation 
on a sensible basis. Kitson is also author 
of the government bulletin, Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 18—IV, Vocational Guid- 
ance For Those Out Of School. 

“The Life and Work of the Citizen” by 
H. G. Hill, and “Effective Citizenship” by 
M. S. Darling and B. B. Greenberg are 
among the better texts on community and 
vocational civics. 


“Careers for Women” edited by Cather- 
ine Filine, is a symposium of articles by 
leaders in their fields. This book is the 
most useful single book in its field for a 
high school or a college counselor. The 
style of writing is such that the girls will 
read the book. “An Outline of Careers for 
Women”, a practical guide to achievement, 
is a collection of 43 essays by professional 
and business women on the requirements, 
advantages and rewards of their work. It 
is compiled by D. E. Fleischman. 


“An Outline of Careers” by E. L. Berney, 
has articles by 38 successful Americans. 
“Careers for Men” also by E. L. Berney, 
is a book of the same type. 


R. H. Platt’s “Book of Opportunities”, 
a dictionary of jobs; personal sidelights on 
3,500 American occupations, revised edition 
is a most comprehensive book. It is pub- 
lished by Putnam. 


A book or two of the “make your own 
job” type is useful. “1,000 Ways To Make 
‘ A Thousand Dollars” by F. C. Minaker 


gives practical suggestions, based on actual 
experience, for starting a business of your 
own and making money in your spare time, 
published by Dartnell. “Make Your Own 
Job” by Violet Ryder and H. B. Doust, 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company 
discusses opportunities in unusual vocation:. 


Before purchasing books on vocational 
guidance or books describing any one occu- 
pation it is advisable to borrow the books 
from the State Library or some large library 
so that the books may be examined by 
you or your book committee and by the 
persons who will benefit by the purchase of 
the books. Generally vocational books are 
sent on approval if so requested with the 
order. Although a general plan for voca- 
tional guidance service can be given, each 
small library must work out plans to suit 
the individual community demands. And so 
we must study our needs and strive to keep 
at least one step ahead of the patron’s re- 
quests for information. In doing this re- 


member that the State Library is always 
ready to help in any way that it can. 
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“There is only one solution of all social prob- 
lems—increase of intelligence and sympathy. 
To this end newspapers, schools and pulpits 
are useful. But these are all limited in their 
speech. Politics, personal considerations, un- 
due or misplaced conservatism—these make 
limitations. The public library is the broadest 
of teachers, one may say the only free teacher. 
It is the most liberal of schools; it is the only 
real people’s college. It can freely tell all 
known facts about any question. It begins 
with the youngest, and when a man is old 
it is still ready and able to instruct him. It 
answers fairly all who want to know. It leads 
us to want to know. Among the things which 
continually make for happiness, order, and 
prosperity in the community count the public 
library as one.” 

—JOHN COTTON DANA. 


THE LIBRARY SITUATION IN ILLINOIS 


The statistics given in this Bulletin are compiled from reports filed with the 
Illinois State Library during 1938. The figures given are taken from the re- 
ports of libraries whose fiscal year closed at any time during the calendar year. 
The law governing libraries requires the filing of annual reports for which blanks 
are furnished by the Illinois State Library. 


The number of tax supported libraries has increased by ten over that of 
the previous year; there being now 297 tax-supported libraries within the State. 
The number of libraries supported wholly by endowment remains the same—10. 
The people of Illinois were receiving in 1938 free book service from 307 pub- 
lic libraries, 259 WPA library centers, and 35 NYA reading centers. 


The increase noted in total tax receipts is very slight, being about seven 
per cent. A large part of this no doubt can be accounted for by the taxes 
received by the new libraries. There is still a very definite need of increased 
support for libraries locally. However, present indications are not very hope- 
ful in this respect. 


According to the comparative summary, the amount spent for books, peri- 
odicals and binding shows only a 1.5 per cent increase over the previous year. 
The percentage of increase in the number of volumes owned by libraries is 1.5 
per cent. While the circulation per card holder has increased by 1.6 volumes, 
the actual number of card holders has decreased by 16,816. This decrease may 
be in part accounted for by re-registration in a number of libraries. The in- 
crease in the total circulation is almost 9 per cent. 

The circulation of books from the WPA library centers during the calen- 
dar year 1938 totalled 1,464,908, which, added to the total circulation from 
public libraries, gives a full total of 28,947,060 books loaned for home use. 


Although 5,775,674 people in the State have access to public libraries, only 
27.1 per cent of these are registered card holders. No better argument than this 
fact can be presented for increased support of public libraries. An expanding 
publicity campaign cannot be undertaken by libraries unless they are equipped 
to answer the resulting demands. Larger incomes must be the base from which 
libraries can extend their services to the potential users of books in their 
communities. The aim of each library in the State is to convert a potential 
reader into an actual one. Adult education in its truest sense will become a 
reality when the requisite media are furnished freely and fuily by the libraries 
of the State. 


June 1939 CHARLOTTE RYAN, Chief 
Extension Service 
Illinois State Library 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


Epwarp J. HuGHEs 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian 


MARGARET C. NORTON 
Chief, Archives 


CHARLOTTE RYAN 
Chief, Extension Service 


HARRIET M. SKOGH 
Chief, General Reference 


JESSIE JENKS 
In charge of Adult Education Work 


AGNEs LONG 
Field Visitor—School Libraries 


BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 
Field Visitor—Public Libraries 


Number of books, magazines and newspapers.............. 180,021* 
Number of documents, pamphlets and other printed mate- 

State Archive pieces (estimated).............cccceceecees 1,543,000 


When ARCHIVE and DEPARTMENTAL VAULTS 
were available, certain material was transferred to 
the departmental vaults from the custody of the 


Archivist. 

Number of current periodicals received annually........... m 731 
(Including subscriptions, donations, deposits—U. S.) 


Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT 
which is prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account 
of the work of all departments (including Archives, Extension Service and 
General Reference) and the use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which serves as a news medium of the public 
libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT ADDITIONS to 
the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS issued from time 
to time, explaining certain phases of service. In print at the present time are: 

Leaflet No. 1 Picture Collection. 

Leaflet No. 2 Free Books for Illinois Readers. 

Leaflet No. 3. Librarian’s Professional Shelf, 1938. 
Leaflet No. 4 Books for a Reference Collection, 1938. 
Leaflet No. 5 The Archives. 


*As of June 30, 1939. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY DISTRICTS 
AS REPRESENTED ON THE STATE LIBRARY ADVISORY 


COMMITTEE 
DAVIESS STEPOENSON [WINNEBAGO |MSWENRY | LAKE 
DISTRICT i 
(20 Counties) 
DISTRICT 2 
(4 Counties) 
DAL L 
TA SALLE 
AU 
MARSHALL LIVINGSTON 
DISTRICT 4 
(24 Counties) SLEAN 
FORD 
~ VERMILION 
s = CHAMPAIGN DISTRICT 3 
Jt LOGAN 
(18 Counties) 
MEWARD 
55 
MACON 
MORGAN DOUGLAS EDGAR 
COLES 
EMACOUPIN = 
CUMBERLD f 
CPAWE 
MADISON TROND 
CLAY 
RICHLD [LAWRENCE 
CLINTON 
WAYNE 
DISTRICT 5 | TEFFERSONY 


f£OWAROS 


(19 Counties) 


HAMILTON) WHITE 


WILLIAMSON 


DISTRICT 6 
(17 Counties) 


| 


“Regionalization does not consist merely in 
the functional affiliation of otherwise inde- 
pendent units, but also of the cooperation, on 
a higher level, of all the forces working for the 
common well-being.” 


—HELEN GORDON STEWART. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE AVAILABLE 
IN EACH COUNTY 
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Adams County 


62,784 people live on 842 sq. miles 
40,241 have public library service 
22,543 are without it (36%) 

15,041 live on farms 

10,234 children attend 169 district 

schools 

2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Camp Point, 
Quincy 


Alexander County 


22,542 people live on 226 sq. miles 
13,532 have public library service 
9,010 are without it (40%) 
4,390 live on farms 
4,847 children attend 30 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Cairo 


Bond County 


14,406 people live on 388 sq. miles 
3,233 have public library service 
11,173 are without it (77%) 
6,722 live on farms 
3,000 children attend 78 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Greenville. 
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Boone County 


15,078 people live on 293 sq. miles 
8,123 have public library service 
6,955 are without it (46%) 

5,436 live on farms 
2,824 children attend 66 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Belvidere 


Brown County 


7,892 people live on 297 sq. miles 
1,724 have public library service 
6,168 are without it (78%) 

4,905 live on farms 

1,499 children attend 65 district 

schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Mt. Sterling 


Bureau County 


38,845 people live on 881 sq. miles 
12,660 have public library service 
26,185 are without it (67%) 

14,233 live on farms 

7,420 children attend 177 district 
schools 
5 public libraries are in the 
county at: Buda, Princeton, 
Sheffield, Spring Valley, 
Tiskilwa 


Calhoun County 


8,034 people live on 256 sq. miles 
0 have public library service 
8,034 are without it (100%) 

5,457 live on farms 

1,558 children attend 38 district 

schools 
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Carroll County 


18,433 people live on 453 sq. miles 
8,501 have public library service 
9,932 are without it (54%) 

7,364 live on farms 
3,608 children attend 106 district 
schools 
4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Milledgeville, Mt. 
Carroll, Savanna, Thomson 


Cass County 


16,537 people live on 371 sq. miles 
7,838 have public library service 
8,699 are without it (53%) 

5,553 live on farms 
3,742 children attend 65 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Beardstown and 
Virginia 


Champaign County 


64,273 people live on 1,043 sq. miles 
35,406 have public library service 
28,867 are without it (45%) 

17,196 live on farms 

12,792 children attend 226 district 

schools 

4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Champaign, Ogden, 
Rantoul, Urbana 


Christian County 


37,538 people live on 700 sq. miles 
14,705 have public library service 
22,833 are without it (61%) 

12,887 live on farms 

8,022 children attend 150 district 
schools 
3 public libraries are in the 
county at: Assumption, Pana, 
Taylorville 
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Clark County 


17,872 people live on 493 sq. miles 
4,568 have public library service 
13,304 are without it (74%) 
9,543 live on farms 
4,026 children attend 107 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Marshall, Casey 


Clay County 


16,155 people live on 462 sq. miles 
4,393 have public library service 
11,762 are without it (72.7%) 
8,939 live on farms 
4,247 children attend 104 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Flora 


Clinton County 


21,369 people live on 483 sq. miles 
2,078 have public library service 
19,291 are without it (90.2%) 
8,748 live on farms 
3,254 children attend 73 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Carlyle 


Coles County 


37,315 people live on 525 sq. miles 
22,643 have public library service 
14,672 are without it (39.3%) 

9,831 live on farms 
7,951 children attend 126 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Charleston, 
Mattoon 
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Cook County 


3,982,123 people live on 933 square 
miles 
3,854,531 have public library 
service 
127,592 are without it (3%) 
14,497 live on farms 
599,390 children attend 192 district 
schools 
29 public libraries are in the 
county at: Argo, Arlington 
Heights, Barrington, 
Bellwood, Berwyn, Blue 
Island, Brookfield, Chicago, 
Chicago Heights, Cicero, 
Des Plaines, Elmwood Park, 
Evanston, Forest Park, 
Glencoe, Glenview, Harvey, 
Homewood, LaGrange, 
Maywood, Melrose Park, 
Oak Park, Palatine, Park 
Ridge, River Forest, 
Riverside, Western Springs, 
Wilmette, Winnetka 


Crawford County 


21,085 people live on 453 sq. miles 
6,615 have public library service 
14,470 are without it (68.6%) 
8,340 live on farms 
4,875 children attend 104 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Robinson 


Cumberland County 


10,419 people live on 353 sq. miles 
3,593 have public library service 
6,826 are without it (65.5%) 

6,667 live on farms 
2,486 children attend 88 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Greenup, Toledo 


DeKalb County 


32,644 people live on 638 sq. miles 
18,728 have public library service 
13,916 are without it (42.6%) 

10,956 live on farms 

7,034 children attend 156 district 
schools 
7 public libraries are in the 
county at: DeKalb, Kirkland, 
Malta, Sandwich, Somonauk, 
Sycamore, Waterman 
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DeWitt County 


18,598 people live on 415 sq. miles 
7,541 have public library service 
11,057 are without it (59.4%) 
7,487 live on farms 
4,081 children attend 101 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Clinton and 
Farmer City 


Douglas County 


17,914 people live on 417 sq. miles 
6,981 have public library service 
10,933 are without it (61%) 
7,475 live on farms 
4,093 children attend 95 district 
schools 
4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Arcola, Arthur, 
Tuscola, Villa Grove 


DuPage County 


91,998 people live on 345 sq. miles 
59,685 have public library service 
32,313 are without it (35.1%) 

6,803 live on farms 

20,233 children attend 82 district 
schools 

8 public lilbraries are in the 

county at: Downers Grove, 
Elmhurst, Glen Ellyn, 
Hinsdale, Lombard, Naperville, 
North Chicago, Wheaton 


Edgar County 


24,966 people live on 621 sq. miles 
8,781 have public library service 
16,185 are without it (65%) 
10,652 live on farms 
4,919 children attend 143 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Paris 
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Edwards County 


8,303 people live on 238 sq. miles 
2,482 have public library service 
5,821 are without it (70%) 

3,993 live on farms 

1,558 children attend 43 district 

schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Albion, Grayville 


Effingham County 


19,013 people live on 511 sq. miles 
0 have public library service 
19,013 are without it (100%) 
9,140 live on farms 
3,759 children attend 80 district 
schools 


Fayette County 


23,487 people live on 729 sq. miles 
4,342 have public library service 
19,145 are without it (81%) 
13,571 live on farms 
5,352 children attend 145 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Vandalia 


Ford County 


15,489 people live on 500 sq. miles 
5,055 have public library service 
10,434 are without it (67%) 
7,385 live on farms 
3,206 children attend 114 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Gibson City, 
Paxton 
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Franklin County 


59,442 people live on 445 sq. miles 
30,962 have public library service 
28,480 are without it (48%) 

9,873 live on farms 
13,310 children attend 105 district 
schools 
4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Benton, 
Christopher, West Frankfort, 
Zeigler 


Fulton County 


43,983 people live on 884 sq. miles 
16,236 have public library service 
27,747 are without it (63%) 

15,175 live on farms 

9,597 children attend 208 district 
schools 
3 public libraries are in the 
county at: Canton, 
Farmington, Lewistown 


Gallatin County 


10,091 people live on 338 sq. miles 
0 have public library service 
10,091 are without it (100%) 
5,366 live on farms 
2,450 children attend 59 district 
schools 


Greene County 


20,417 people live on 515 sq. miles 
9,528 have public library service 
10,889 are without it (48%) 
8,983 live on farms 
4,476 children attend 109 district 
schools 
4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Carrollton, 
Greenfield, Roodhouse, White 
Hall 


Grundy County 


18,678 people live on 433 sq. miles 
5,568 have public library service 
13,110 are without it (70%) 
6,515 live on farms 
3,604 children attend 95 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Morris 


Hamilton County 


12,995 people live on 455 sq. miles 
2,162 have public library service 
10,833 are without it (83%) 
9,152 live on farms 
2,845 children attend 92 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: McLeansboro 


Hancock County 


26,420 people live on 780 sq. miles 
9,529 have public library service 
16,891 are without it (64%) 
13,486 live on farms 
5,322 children attend 180 district 
schools 
6 public libraries are in the 
county at: Augusta, Carthage, 
Hamilton, LaHarpe, Nauvoo, 
Warsaw 


Hardin County 


6,955 people live on 185 sq. miles 
0 have public library service 
6,955 are without it (100%) 

3,726 live on farms 

1,962 children attend 33 district 

schools 
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Henderson County 


8,778 people live on 376 sq. miles 
0 have public library service 
8,778 are without it (100%) 

5,110 live on farms 

1,976 children attend 72 district 

schools 


Henry County 


43,851 people live on 824 sq. miles 
28,534 have public library service 
15,317 are without it (35%) 

14,116 live on farms 

8,251 children attend 175 district 
schools 
6 public libraries are in the 
county at: Atkinson, 
Cambridge, Galva, Geneseo, 
Kewanee, Orion 


Iroquois County 


32,913 people live on 1,121 sq. miles 
12,017 have public library service 
20,896 are without it (64%) 
17,591 live on farms 
6,370 children attend 239 district 
schools 
6 public libraries are in the 
county at: Gilman, Loda, 
Milford, Onargo, Sheldon, 
Watseka 


Jackson County 


35,680 people live on 588 sq. miles 
15,710 have public library service 
19,970 are without it (56%) 

11,936 live on farms 

7,971 children attend 114 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Carbondale, 
Murphysboro 
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Jasper County 


12,809 people live on 508 sq. miles 
2,076 have public library service 
10,733 are without it (84%) 
9,015 live on farms 
2,732 children attend 112 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Newton 


Jefferson County 


31,034 people live on 603 sq. miles 
12,375 have public library service 
18,659 are without it (60%) 

13,015 live on farms 

7,209 children attend 144 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Mt. Vernon 


Jersey County 


12,556 people live on 367 sq. miles 
4,309 have public library service 
8,247 are without it (70%) 

5,860 live on farms 
2,599 children attend 68 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Jerseyville 


Jo Daviess County 


20,235 people live on 623 sq. miles 
7,483 have public library service 
12,752 are without it (63%) 
9,022 live on farms 
3,404 children attend 118 district 
schools 
3 public libraries are in the 
county at: Galena, Stockton, 
Warren 
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Johnson County 


10,203 people live on 348 sq. 
miles 
874 have public library 
service 
9,329 are without it (91%) 
6,887 live on farms ‘ 
2,357 children attend 70 
district schools 
1 public library is in the 
county at: Vienna 


Kane County 


125,327 people live on 527 sq. 
miles 
111,158 have public library 
service 
14,169 are without it . 
(11%) 
9,829 live on farms 
21,294 children attend 117 
district schools 
7 public libraries are in 
the county at: Aurora, 
Batavia, Carpenters- 
ville, Dundee, Elgin, 
Geneva, St. Charles 


Kankakee County 


50,095 people live on 668 sq. 
miles 
23,364 have public library 
service 
26,731 are without it 
(53%) 
11,187 live on farms 
8,486 children attend 150 
district schools 
3 public libraries are in 
the county at: Grant 
Park, Kankakee, 
Momence 


Kendall County ' 


10,555 people live on 324 sq. 
miles 
2,362 have public library 
service 
8,193 are without it (78%) 
5,491 live on farms 
2,189 children attend 64 
district schools 
1 public library is in the 
county at: Plano 
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Knox County 


51,336 people live on 711 sq. miles 
35,846 have public library service 
15,490 are without it (30%) 

11,672 live on farms 

9,659 children attend 173 district 
schools 
6 public libraries are in the 
county at: Abingdon, Altona, 
Galesburg, Knoxville, Oneida, 
Yates City 


Lake County 


104,387 people live on 455 sq. miles 
77,948 have public library service 
26,439 are without it (25%) 

7,074 live on farms 

19,753 children attend 107 district 

schools 
9 public libraries are in the 

county at: Antioch, Deerfield, 
Highland Park, Lake Bluff, 
Lake Forest, Libertyville, 
North Chicago 


LaSalle County 


97,695 people live on 1,146 sq. miles 
65,914 have public library service 
31,781 are without it (33%) 

19,250 live on farms 

16,583 children attend 281 district 

schools 

8 public libraries are in the 
county at: Earlville, LaSalle, 
Marseilles, Mendota, Oglesby, 
Ottawa, Peru 


Lawrence County 


21,885 people live on 358 sq. miles 
8,100 have public library service 
13,785 are without it (63%) 
8,125 live on farms 
5,332 children attend 80 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Lawrenceville 
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Lee County 


32,329 people live on 742 sq. miles 
13,373 have public library service 
18,956 are without it (59%) 

11,388 live on farms 

5,428 children attend 166 district 
schools 
4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Amboy, Ashton, 
Dixon, Franklin Grove 


Livingston County 


39,092 people live on 1,043 sq. miles 
15,005 have public library service 
24,087 are without it (62%) 

17,370 live on farms 

7,245 children attend 257 district 
schools 
5 public libraries are in the 
county at: Chatsworth, 
Dwight, Fairbury, Odell, 
Pontiac 


Logan County 


28,863 people live on 617 sq. miles 
14,472 have public library service 
14,391 are without it (47%) 

9,736 live on farms 
5,144 children attend 124 district 
schools 
3 public libraries are in the 
county at: Atlanta, Elkhart, 
Lincoln 


McDonough County 


27,329 people live on 588 sq. miles 
11,359 have public library service 
15,970 are without it (58%) 

10,704 live on farms 

5,176 children attend 152 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Bushnell, Macomb 


McHenry County 


35,079 people live on 620 sq. miles 
11,273 have public library service 
23,806 are without it (68%) 

12,667 live on farms 

6,422 children attend 138 district 
schools 
4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Algonquin, 
Harvard, Marengo, Woodstock 


McLean County 


73,117 people live on 1,191 sq. miles 
44,890 have public library service 
28,227 are without it (39%) 

20,896 live on farms 

13,916 children attend 275 district 

schools 

7 public libraries are in the 
county at: Bloomington, 
Chenoa, Gridley, Leroy, 
Lexington, McLean, Normal 


Macon County 


81,731 people live on 585 sq. miles 
57,510 have public library service 
24,221 are without it (29.6%) 

11,851 live on farms 

16,337 children attend 133 district 

schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Decatur 


Macoupin County 


48,703 people live on 860 sq. miles 
12,720 have public library service 
35,983 are without it (73.9%) 

13,846 live on farms 

10,198 children attend 184 district 

schools 

4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Bunker Hill, 
Carlinville, Staunton, Virden 
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Madison County 


143,830 people live on 737 sq. miles 
99,731 have public library 
service 
44,099 are without it (30.7%) 
14,530 live on farms 
29,006 children attend 132 district 
schools 
9 public libraries are in the 
county at: Alton, Collinsville, 
East Alton, Edwardsville, 
Granite City, Highland, 
Madison, Venice, Wood River 


Marion County 


35,635 people live on 569 sq. miles 
17,003 have public library service 


18,632 are without it (52.5%) 


11,669 live on farms 
8,307 children attend 128 district 


schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Centralia, Salem 


Marshall County 


ec 13,023 people live on 396 sq. miles 
4,211 have public library service 
6 8,812 are without it (67.6%) 
@ 5,835 live on farms 
2,637 children attend 128 district 


schools 
3 public libraries are in the 
county at: Henry, Lacon, 


Wenona 


Mason County 


15,115 people live on 555 sq. miles 
5,392 have public library service 


9,723 are without it (64.3%) 


6,340 live on farms 
3,274 children attend 98 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Havana, Mason 


City 
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Massac County 


14,081 people live on 240 sq. miles 
5,573 have public library service 
8,508 are without it (60.4%) 

5,265 live on farms 
3,374 children attend 48 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Metropolis 


Menard County 


10,575 people live on 317 sq. miles 
2,319 have public library service 
8,256 are without it (78%) 

4,982 live on farms 

2,350 children attend 59 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Petersburg 


Mercer County 
16,641 people live on 540 sq. miles 
2,893 have public library service 
e@ 13,748 are without it (82.6%) 
8,430 live on farms 
3,674 children attend 115 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 


at: Aledo 


Monroe County 


12,369 people live on 389 sq. miles 
2,239 have public library service 
10,130 are without it (81.9%) 
6,383 live on farms 
1,803 children attend 57 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Waterloo 
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Montgomery County 


35,278 people live on 689 sq. miles 
11,047 have public library service 
24,231 are without it (68.7%) 

12,123 live on farms 

6,887 children attend 148 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Hillsboro, 
Litchfield 


Morgan County 


34,240 people live on 576 sq. miles 
19,137 have public library service 
15,103 are without it (44.4%) 

10,433 live on farms 

6,079 children attend 115 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Jacksonville, 
Waverly 


Moultrie County 


13,247 people live on 338 sq. miles 
4,515 have public library service 
8,732 are without it (66%) 

7,165 live on farms 
2,778 children attend 85 district 
schools 
3 public libraries are in the 
county at: Arthur, Bethany, 
Sullivan 


Ogle County 


28,118 people live on 756 sq. miles 
12,273 have public library service 
15,845 are without it (56.3%) 

12,601 live on farms 

5,717 children attend 174 district 
schools 
5 public libraries are in the 
county at: Mt. Morris, 
Oregon, Polo, Rochelle, 
Stillman Valley 
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Peoria County 


141,344 people live on 636 sq. miles 
114,410 have public library 
service 
26,934 are without it (19%) 
10,769 live on farms 
24,187 children attend 157 district 
schools 
6 public libraries are in the 
county at: Brimfield, 
Chillicothe, Elmwood, 
Peoria, Princeville, Peoria 
Heights 


Perry County 


22,767 people live on 451 sq. miles 
3,046 have public library service 
19,721 are without it (86.6%) 
8,158 live on farms 
5,064 children attend 77 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Pinckneyville 


Piatt County 


15,588 people live on 451 sq. miles 
14,414 have public library service 
1,174 are without it (7.5%) 
7,160 live on farms 
3,817 children attend 107 district 
schools 
7 public libraries are in the 
county at: Bement, Cerro 
Gordo, Cisco, DeLand, 
Hammond, Mansfield, 
Monticello 


Pike County 


24,357 people live on 786 sq. miles 
5,046 have public library service 
19,311 are without it (79%) 
12,554 live on farms 
5,732 children attend 166 district 
schools 
3 public libraries are in the 
county at: Barry, Griggsville, 
Pittsfield 
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Pope County 


7,996 people live on 385 sq. miles 
1,184 have public library service 
6,812 are without it (85%) 

5,761 live on farms 

1,603 children attend 63 district 

schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Golconda 


Pulaski County 


14,834 people live on 190 sq. miles 
2,129 have public library service 
12,705 are without it (85%) 
6,001 live on farms 
3,821 children attend 32 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Mounds 


Putnam County 


5,235 people live on 173 sq. miles 
5,235 have public library service 
2,448 live on farms 
1,149 children attend 34 district 
schools 
County library serves the 
whole county through 8 
stations 


Randolph County 


29,313 people live on 587 sq. miles 
3,922 have public library service 
25,391 are without it (87%) 
9,921 live on farms 
3,821 children attend 98 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Chester 
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Richland County 


14,053 people live on 357 sq. 
miles 
6,140 have public library 
service 
7,913 are without it 
(56%) 
6,399 live on farms 
3,577 children attend 89 
district schools 
1 public library is in the 
county at: Olney 


Rock Island County 


98,191 people live on 424 sq. 


miies 

84,536 have public library 
service 

13,655 are without it 
(14%) 


7,737 live on farms 
18,254 children attend 101 
district schools 
7 public libraries are in 
the county at: 
Cordova, East Moline, 
Hillsdale, Moline, Port 
Byron, Rock Island, 
Silvis 


St. Clair County 


157,775 people live on 663 sq. 
miles 
102,772 have public library 
service 
55,003 are without it 
(35%) 
13,273 live on farms 
28,200 children attend 125 
district schools 
2 public libraries are in 
the county at: 
Belleville, East St. 
Louis 


Saline County 


37,100 people live on 399 sq. 


miles 

11,625 have public library 
service 

25,475 are without it 
(69%) 


10,398 live on farms 
9,147 children attend 93 
district schools 
1 public library is in the 
county at: Harrisburg 
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Sangamon County 
111,733 people live on 876 sq. miles 
71,864 have public library 
service 
@ 39,869 are without it (36%) 

15,888 live on farms 

20,291 children attend 178 district 
schools 

1 public library is in the county 

at: Springfield 


Schuyler County 


11,676 people live on 432 sq. miles 
2,388 have public library service 
9,288 are without it (79%) 

6,907 live on farms 
2,406 children attend 94 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Rushville 


Scott County 


8,539 people live on 249 sq. miles 
1,532 have public library service 
7,007 are without it (82%) 

4,447 live on farms 

1,801 children attend 52 district 

schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Winchester 


Shelby County 


e 25,451 people live on 772 sq. miles 
4,969 have public library service 
20,482 are without it (80%) 
14,777 live on farms 
, 5,544 children attend 174 district 


schools 

2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Moweaqua, 
Shelbyville 
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Stark County 


9,184 people live on 290 sq. miles 
3,815 have public library service 
5,369 are without it (58%) 

4,809 live on farms 

1,853 children attend 74 district 

schools 

4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Bradford, 
LaFayette, Toulon, Wyoming 


Stephenson County 


40,064 people live on 559 sq. miles 
23,190 have public library service 
16,874 are without it (42%) 

11,454 live on farms 

7,010 children attend 139 district 
schools 

2 public lilbraries are in the 

county at: Freeport, Lena 


Tazewell County 


46,082 people live on 647 sq. miles 
29,286 have public library service 
16,796 are without it (36%) 

10,872 live on farms 

11,838 children attend 141 district 

schools 

7 public libraries are in the 
county at: Delavan, East 
Peoria, Minier, Morton, Pekin, 
Tremont, Washington 


Union County 


19,883 people live on 403 sq. miles 
3,436 have public library service 
16,447 are without it 
9,659 live on farms 
4,538 children attend 78 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Anna 


Vermilion County 


89,339 people live on 921 sq. miles 
48,123 have public library service 
41,216 are without it (46%) 

16,395 live on farms 

18,459 children attend 209 district 

schools 

4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Danville, 
Hoopeston, Ridgefarm, 
Westville 


Wabash County 


13,197 people live on 220 sq. miles 
7,132 have public library service 
6,065 are without it (46%) 

4,091 live on farms 

2,732 children attend 39 district 

schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Mt. Carmel 


Warren County 


21,745 people live on 546 sq. miles 
21,745 have public library service 
8,930 live on farms 
4,427 children attend 129 district 
schools 
County library serves the 
whole county through 4 
branches, 8 stations and 4 
schools 


Washington County 


16,286 people live on 561 sq. miles 
1,277 have public library service 
15,009 are without it (92%) 
4,091 live on farms 
2,539 children attend 83 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Ashley, Richview 
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Wayne County 


19,130 people live on 733 sq. miles 
3,280 have public library service 
15,850 are without it (71%) 
12,746 live on farms 
4,654 children attend 157 district 
schools 
1 public library is in the county 
at: Fairfield 


White County 


18,149 people live on 507 sq. miles 
4,020 have public library service 
14,129 are without it (77.8%) 
9,518 live on farms 
4,529 children attend 112 district 
schools 
2 public libraries are in the 
county at: Carmi, Grayville 


Whiteside County 


39,019 people live on 679 sq. miles 
17,088 have public library service 
21,931 are without it (56.2% 

12,756 live on farms 

8,354 children attend 148 district 
schools 
4 public libraries are in the 
county at: Fulton, Morrison, 
Prophetstown, Sterling 


Will County 


110,732 people live on 844 sq. miles 
60,752 have public library 
service 
49,980 are without it (45.1%) 
14,076 live on farms 
17,782 children attend 182 district 
schools 
6 public libraries are in the 
county at: Joliet, Lockport, 
Manhattan, Plainfield, 
Peotone, Wilmington 
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Williamson County 


53,880 people live on 449 sq. 
miles 
24,696 have public library 
service 
29,184 are without it 
(54.1%) 
10,776 live on farms 
12,135 children attend 119 
district schools 
3 public libraries are in 
the county at: Herrin, 
Johnston City, Marion 


Winnebago County 


117,373 people live on 529 sq. 
miles 
89,623 have public library 
service 
27,750 are without it 
(23.6%) 
9,040 live on farms 
21,833 children attend 109 
district schools 
2 public libraries are in 
the county at: 
Rockford, Rockton 


Woodford County 


18,792 people live on 528 sq. 
miles 
5,022 have public library 
service 
13,770 are without it 
(73%) 
9,460 live on farms 
3,671 children attend 121 
district schools 
3 public libraries are in 
the county at: El Paso, 
Eureka, Minonk 


Illinois ranks third in national wealth. 


Illinois ranks thirteenth in library service. 
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“The world of books is the most remarkable 
creation of man. Nothing else that he builds 
ever lasts. Monuments fall, nations perish, 
civilizations grow old and die out, and, after 
an era of darkness, new races build others. But 
in the world of books are volumes that have 
seen this happen again and again and yet live 
on, still young, still as fresh as the day they 
were written, still telling men’s hearts of the 
hearts of men centuries dead.” 

—CLARENCE DAY. 


= 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARIES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN 


ILLINOIS' 
1936 1937 1938 
Number of tax supported libraries........ 281 287 297 
Number of endowed libraries with no tax. . 10 10 10 
Total number of libraries................ 291 297 307 
Number of libraries reporting.......... 280 290 284 
Receipts—* 
$ 2,733,409 $ 2,920,496 $ 3,128,437 
Expenditures— 
1,798,495 1,761,739 1,899,005 
Books, periodicals, binding........... + 437,629 582,752 698,708 
Operating, including janitor service... 1,209,231 942,608 1,094,145 
Total 3,445,355 3,287,099 3,691,858 
Population of the State.................. 7,630,654 7,630,654 7,630,654 
Population having access to libraries.... 5,719,140 5,742,000 5,775,674 
Population of towns reporting.......... 5,683,417 5,703,894 5,710,707 
Percent of population served that are card 
Number of volumes in libraries*......... 7,078,695 6,355,394 6,448,569 
Number of card holders.................. 1,570,686 1,570,466 1,553,650 
Circulation per card holder.............. 16.5 vol. 16.1 vol. 17.7 vol. 
Circulation per capita of towns reporting. 4.6 vol. 4.4 vol. 4.7 vol. 
Circulation per capita of state........... 3.6 vol. 3.3 vol. 3.6 vol. 
Circulation per volume in libraries....... 3.9 times 4.0 times 4.3 times 
Total annual circulation................. 26,021,554 25,213,894 27,482,152 
Percentage of library expenditures— 
52.3% 53.6% 51.5% 
Books, periodicals, binding........... 16.2% 17.4% 18.9% 
Operating, including janitor service... 31.5% 29. % 29.6% 


1Figures do not include Illinois State Library. 


* The remaining figures do not include reference libraries in Chicago. 
7 Does not include library relief fund of $600,000 for purchase of books and 


periodicals, 1935-37. 
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“The true University of these days is a 
collection of books.” 


—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


INDEX OF TAX-SUPPORTED LIBRARIES 
IN ILLINOIS 
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TAX SUPPORTED PUBLIC LIBRARIES—INDEX 
Place Name of library Class | Name of librarian 
Abingdon..........- John Mosser Public 10 |Mrs. Anna M. Bowton 
Mercer Township 10 |Mable Willets 
13 | Mrs. Lillian Bolander 
Jennie D. Hayner Memorial Library --- 3 |Mrs. Jane W. Bassett 
Ransom Public 13 |Sadie Lawrence 
Pankhurst Memorial 11 | Mrs. Neita J. Vaughan 
Stinson Memorial 9 |Mrs. Carita S. Alden 
11 |Mrs. Erna K. Gill 
Summit-Argo Public 7 |Helen L. Urban 
Arlington Heights...| Public 8 |Mrs. Mary Jane Baxter 
12 |Mrs. Harry Davis 
13 |Mrs. C. M. Glosser 
Assumption_- Public Library................- 11 |Helen Johnson 
Atkinson? ___ 12 Mrs. Cora Lloyd 
Augusta? Township Public Library. 11 Minnie Mabel Swanson 
3 |\Julia M. Fink 
Barrington______-_-- 9 |Olive Dobson 
Batavia?___________- Township Public Library. 6 |Miriam Havighurst 
Publis Library............... 3 | Bella Steuernagel 
Publie Library____- 8 |Lois M. Zearing 
ida Public 6 |Elizabeth Ballard 
Benton__________-. 6 | Dorothy Seeber 
__|Publie 3 Margaret E. Ely 
|Marrowbone Township Library. 11 ‘Mrs. Cora M. Hudson 
|Withers Public 3 |Nellie E. Parham 
Bradford |Publie 13 (Mrs. Lillian C. Plummer 
13 \Mrs. R. B. Roberts, President 
|Free Publie 5 |Mrs. Fredrika Wiley 
|Mason Memorial 13 Grace Schoettler 
Bunker Hill________- |Public Library. 13 |Mrs. Josephine Mize 
5 |Effie A. Lansden 
Cambridge? ___| Township Public Library. -------------| 11 |Bertha Stoughton 
Camp Point_- 13 |Mrs. Bertha G. McCarty 
Canton____- -|Parlin Public 5 |Dortha Nelson 
Carbondal | 6 \Jack Spear 
Carlinville _.|Carlinville 8 |Elizabeth Deadrick 
Case-Halstead Public 10 |H. C. Norcross, President 
Carnegie Public 10 |Etta Brandt 
\Carpentersville?____- Literary and Library Association.......| 12 |Rosalind D. Mitchell 
| 10 |Laura L. Wright 
Free Publie __..| 10 Dorothy Frazee 
lGasey' Kline Memorial 9 Ava Marie Tingley 
Cerro Gordo3_..____- Hope Welty Township Library_.______- 10 |Mrs. Blanche F. Miller 
4 |Ethel G. Kratz 
Carnegie Public Library 6 |Elizabeth Tyler 
1 |Carl B. Roden 
Chicago* ...........- John Crerar 1 |J. Christian Bay 
Municipal Reference 1 |Frederick Rex 
Chicago? Newoerry 1 |George B. Utley 
Chicago Heights____- Free Publie Library............-------- 4 |May L. Donaldson 
Chillicothe? Township Publie 9 |Helen Bromilow 
Christopher... 8 |Flossie Thornsberry 
2 |Mrs. Rose Cuchna 
| Willow Branch Township Library. 12 |Mrs. Bess Hitchens 
|Vespasian Warner Public 7 |Lillian Kent 
Collinsville. 6 |Myrtis Bowers 
Township Public Library. 13 |Mrs. Millie Guinn 
1 County library. 
2 Endowed library. 
3 Township library. 
4 New library. 
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TAX SUPPORTED PUBLIC LIBRARIES—INDEX—Continued 


| Name of library 


No Place | Class | Name of librarian 

| 3 |Sara Belle Seiwell 

2 |Minnie A. Di 

73 | Deerfield? __________- |West Deerfield Township Library - -_--- 9 |Mrs. Gertrude Wolf 

74 6 |Mrs. Emily Minter 

75 |De Land? Carnegie Library 12 |Mabel Rodman 

76 |De Lavan? Ayer Public 11 |Edith M. Pittsford 

77 |\Des 6 |Mrs. Elsie Earle 

79 |Downers Grove-__._-.| Free Public 6 |Jessie M. Bryce 

80 | Dundee? Township Publie Library. 7 |Bertha Buckley 

82 | Township Public Library 11 |Fanny M. Burlingame 
mest .....-. Public 8 |Mrs. Olive McDonald 
East 5 |Gladvs Falberg 
East Peoria*........./Pubie 7 |Mrs. Helen Culley 
East St. 2 |J. Lyon Woodruff 
7 |Katherine Wisher 
Gail Borden Publie Library 3 |Katherine L. Abbott 
Elkhart_- .|Free Public Library................--..- 13 |Mrs. Charles Smith 
Elmhurst Free Public Library_-_- 5 |Ruth Strand 
Elmwood _|Publie 12 |Mrs. Charles Johnston 
Elmwood Park. 5 |Mrs. Roberta A. McBride 
Paso Publie Library. 11 | Katherine Jenkins 
Eureka Public Library- 11 |Mrs. Ruth Major 


Dominy Memorial Library 
99 Publie Library----- 
Public 
Franklin Grove... Public = 
Freeport............- 
|Free Public 
\Galva3 |Township Public Library. 
/Township Public Library. 
|Gibson |William Moyer 
| Douglas Township 
Glen Free Public 
Greenup? Carnegie Publie 
Greenville. Free Publie 
Public Library...............- 
Township Public 
Harrisburg. 
Delos F. Diggins 
Hennepin! Putnam County 
Louis Latzer Memorial Library--------- 


Evanston...........- 


) | Hoopeston.......---- 


2 |Ida Faye Wright 


Nelle Carrithers 
Lila M. Stonemetz 
Mrs. Estella Weedman 
Minta Schoonover 
8 |Mrs. Mary L. Hanna 
5 |Josephine Austin 
13 |Mrs. Clara Lahman 
Ruth P. Hughes 
Kathleen Clendennin 
Anna P. Hughlett 
W. Curtis Wynn 
Mrs. Eva Goodale 


oct 


Katie Lu Hawkins 

Mrs. Lucy Cutler 

Claire Louise Wurdell 

Helen Beckwith 

Grace McMahon 

Maxine Barnes 

Mrs. Nona Davis 

Mrs. Olive B. Stallings 

|Cora Brooks 

|Mrs. Anna Lyons 

12 |Esther Rives 

|Mrs. Bonnie Kelly 

9 |Virginia Breuchaud 
‘Mrs. Anna Neuhauser 

Mary L. Gibbs 


ASnoorH0OW 


11 


Jeanette Cress 

11 | Wilma Ponder 

5 |Agatha Collins 

10 |Mrs. Vera G. Knopp 
4 Marcia Broek 

9 |Ruth Montgomery 

7 |Mrs. Virginia Jones 
11 | Dorothy Feaster 

6 |Mrs. Aliene K. Veach 
9 |Frances Breuchaud 
5 |Mary Egan 

8 |Lois Lyerla 

13 |Reedus Tate, President 
7 |Marcia Wheeler 

9 |Mrs. Sara Germeraad 
7 \Lillie E. Southwick 


1 County library. 

2 Endowed library. 
3 Township library. 
4 New library. 
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TAX SUPPORTED PUBLIC LIBRARIES—INDEX—Continued 


No. Place Name of library Class Name of librarian 

140 4 |Dorothy Hiatt 

141 | Jerseyville... 8 |Nelle Halliday 

142 | Johnston 7 |Fay Lansford 

3 |Mrs. Rena Barickman 

144 | Kankakee... 4 | Dorothy Brown 

145 | Township Public 4 |Elizabeth Curry 

146 | 13 |Mrs. Frank Moore 

147 |Knoxville..........-- 11 |Eila Hiler 

148 11 | Lola Wilson 

149 | 13 |Mrs. Clara F. Boggs 

150 | LaGrange... ._..-.-- 5 |Rebecca M. Ditto 

151 Carnegie .---| 12 |Mrs. Charity Shrier 

152 | Lake 12 |Mrs. Flora Coen 

153 | Lake Forest. 7 |Stella Glasgow 

154 5 |Tessie Yopp 

155 | Lawrenceville? __.._- Lawrence Township Library--.--------- 6 |Lois Highsmith 

Public Library----- 12 |Vera M. Houser 

Crumbaugh Memorial Library- - ------- 11 |Mrs. Grace Crumbaugh 

158 | Lewistown. 10 |Mary McCumber 

159 | Lexington_._.._...-- errr 12 |Mrs. Hazel Claggett 

160 | Libertyville? Cook Memorial Library - 7 |Mrs. Blanche A. Mitchell 

162 | Carnegie Public Library 7 |Vivian Hill 

163 | Lockport? Township Public Library 5 |Helen Helmick 

A. Herr Smith Township Library 12 |Mrs. Marion Goodell 

165 Plum Memorial 7 |Mrs. Maybelle Swanlund 

166 Mt. Hope Township Library 11 |Mrs. Hazel L. Dye 

167 |McLeansboro-.--...-- McCoy Memorial Library-------------- 10 |Mrs. Virginia Prendergast 

168 |Macomb...........-- 6 |Mrs. Ida Sturgeon 

169 6 |Mrs. Sadie Crawford 

170 13 |Beulah Harrington 

171 ..|Township Public 12 | Dorothy E. Cockle 

172 11 |Mary Montgomery 

173 11 |Mary Robb 

6 |Mrs. Nannie G. Parks 

175 | Marseilles. ....__..-- 8 |Florence Marsh 

10 |Mrs. Marjorie L. Dewey 

177 |Mason 11 |Mrs. Garnet D. Chesnut 

176 5 |Blanche Gray 

179 |Maywood........---- 3 |Vernell Dammeier 

180 | Melrose 5 |Mrs. Alma Wolf 

181 | Mendota.........---- Graves Public Library... 8 \Sadie E. Wilcox 

182 | 7 |Mary Metcalf 

368 Township Public Library - 10 | Mrs, Evelyn L. Rush 

184 | Fletcher Library 13 |Mrs. Elizabeth Overholser 

13 |Mrs. Abigail K. Hine 

11 |Ella Mosimann 

3 | Alice Williams 

188 |Momence________---- hipman Public 10 |Luey Brown 

189 |Monmouth!_____---- Warren County Public 4 |Margaret Phillips 

190 | Allerton Public Library 9 |Lena Bragg 

192 |Morrison......_.-.-- Odell Public Library..................- 9 |Mary Ward 

11 |Mrs, Louis Drexler 

194 |Mounds. 10 |Mrs. Grace Toler, President 

195 |Mt. Carmel_______.-- Carnegie Public Library 7 |Mrs. Mabel M. Tevault 

196 |Mt. Carroll? Township Public Library 11 |Mrs. Roberta Williamson 

197 |Mt. 11 |Ella Rohrer 

198 |Mt. Sterling. 11 |Mrs. Julia T. Clark 

199 \Mt. Vernon......-.-- 5 |Margaret Lee Pittman 

900 |Moweaqua.........../Public Library..............------....--- 12 |Mrs. Debora Richardson 

201 Sally Logan Public Library. 6 |Mrs. Lee Pickler 

202 7 |Miss M. B. Egermann 

Publie 6 |Mrs. V. N. Staran 


206 |North Chicago... --- 
| 


1 County library. 

2 Endowed library. 
3 Township library. 
4 New library. 


— 
| 
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TAX SUPPORTED PUBLIC LIBRARIES—INDEX—Continued 


Place Name of library Class Name of librarian 

Park......-...... Public Library (Scoville Institute) 2 |Elsie McKay 
Public 9 |Mabel M. Schureman 

SOE Carnegie Public Library---....-.-------- 7 |Cora Belle Morris 
12 |Mrs. Anna W. Uphoff 
Grieg Memorial Library 13 |Mrs. Earl Bowman 
214 Township Publie Library 10 |Emily H. Cartwright 
Western Township 12 |Florence D. Johnson 
Reddick’s 4 |Vilda P. Beem 
Carnegie Schuyler 7 |Fannie Vidler 
Carnegie Public Library 6 |Mrs. Mina D. Russell 
220 | Park 5 |Frances Holbrook 
10 |Emma Meharry 
224 | Peoria Heights... -- 9 Florence Fisher 
225 | Peotone’, 11 Gail Alhborn 
227 10 |Nelle M. Smith 
228 9 |Ida Campbell 
10 | Helen Shadel 
230 | 12 |Charlotte Cole 
21 |Plano*............... Little Rock Township Library-.-------- 10 |Mrs. Maude Henning 
Buffalo Township 10 | Nellie Bredehoft 
234 |Port Byron3____...-- Township Public Library........------ 13 |Amoret Alford 
235 Public 8 |Agnes Robinson 
236 |Princeville...........|Publie Library.....................-.-- 13 |Mrs. Alice L. Auten 
237 |Prophetstown----.--- Adams Memorial Library...........-...| 12 |Hazel McNamara 
Free Public 3 |Margaret Ringier 
240 Township Public 13 |Ralph Smith 
241 Carnegie 11 |Esther Ensor 
243 7 |Grace W. Gilman 
244 |Robinson3_________-_- Township Carnegie Library -.---------- 7 |Mrs. Vera C. Newlin 
245 Flagg Township 8 |Leona Ringering 
246 2 |Jane Hubbell 
247 |Rock 3 |Elsie Schocker 
248 |Rockton3______....-- Talcott Free Library...............-.-- 9 |Hilda Prag 
249 10 |Helen Adams 
250 10 | Rosa Jackson 
251 |St. 7 |Mrs. Olma Bowman 
Bryan-Bennett Library 8 |May Davenport 
253 Township Public Library 10 | Pauline Newton 
254 Township Public Library. 7 |Hattie L. Greve 
255 13 |Inez Pervier 
256 |Shelbyville.__._.__-- Free Public Library..............-....- 9 |Mrs. Carrie M. Lowe 
257 Township Public Library... 11 |Serena Brown 
10 |Mrs. Jessie E. Knox 
259 13 |Mrs. Grace Powell 
260 2 |Martha Wilson 
261 |Spring Valley_.......|Public Library..........---..---------- 7 |Abbie McFadden 
262 8 |Mrs. A. R. Loeffler 
5 |Mrs. Carolyn Brucker 
264 |Stillman Julia Hull Libeary.................- 13 |Mrs. R. M. McCollister, Pres. 
265 Township Public Library 10 |Mrs. Carrie Hanson 
266 |Streator...........-- all 5 | Alice E. Arthur 
268 8 | Viola Nielsen 
269 7 |Mrs. Faith P. Cullin 
270 13 |Mrs. Grace Strauch 
271 13 |Mrs. Ida Liebeck 
972 Sumpter Township Library 11 |Mrs. Eva Lacy 
13 |Mrs. Florence Kinney 
$74 |Tremont............ Esther Washburn Public Library.......| 13 |Ida Jeanpert 
975 |Tuscola............-- 10 |Elsie Williams 


1 County library. 

2 Endowed library. 
3 Township library. 
4 New library. 
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TAX SUPPORTED PUBLIC LIBRARIES—INDEX—Concluded 


No. Place Name of library Class Name of librarian 

8 |Mrs. S. B. Murray 

Carnegie Public 13 |Margaret Steele—WPA 

280 | Villa 10 | Lillian Jones 

Public Library 9 |Maxie M. Warren 

282 | Virginia............. 12 |Mrs. Alice Martin 

283 | Warren? __ Public 12 |Matie E. Lewis 

284 |Warsaw__- Free Publie Library. 11 |Ellen Bell 

285 | Washington _.|Publie Library 11 |Mrs. Marguerite Harvey 

286 10 |Edward F. Bode 

287 | Waterman? Clinton Township Library. 12 |Mrs. Mabel Kirkpatrick 

ES 9 |Mrs. June Giles 

289 3 |Laura J. Perrin 

290 12 |Goldia Cline 

292 | West Chicago-_______- Public 9 | Kirke Neltnor 

293 | West Frankfort_____- Clem Memorial Public 5 |Mrs. Cora Griffin 

294 | Western q Mrs. Alice T. Dandridge 

296 |Wheaton.-........_._- Adams Memorial Library-....---------- 7 |Norma L. Rathbun 

297 |W hite Halls 9 |Mrs. Ethel Ross 

298 | Wilmette. 4 |Anna L. Whitmack 

299 Township Public Library. 10 |Eva L. Cassingham 

300 | 11 |Mrs. Abbie Markillie 

301 | Pree Pane 5 |Mary E. Hewes 

302 |Wood River......--- ee 6 |Mrs. William E. Wolf 

303 | 7 |Lura M. Wandrack 

304 12 |Leota A. Peard 

305 | Yates Township 12 |Clara Batdorf 

306 |Zeigler............-- 9 |Eva Kaleta 


1 County library. 

2 Endowed library. 
3 Township library. 
4 New library. 


“Increasingly is the librarian becoming an 
adviser to adults who wish to continue their 


education. 


The whole adult education move- 


ment is demanding teachers for life, and the 
librarians with the books of their knowing are 
to be the chief teachers in that lengthening of 


education. 
make a library for the great public. 


Books themselves do not alone 


The li- 


brarian and the book together are the library. 
There are still nearly five million illiterates in 


the United States. 


But the greater task is to 


make all adults not only literate but ‘librar- 


ious. 


from The New York Times. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES—INDEX 


No. Place Name of library Librarian 

Shurtleff College Anna L. Corbitt 
3 Wesleyan University—Buck Memorial 

4 |Bourbonnais..-|St. Viator College Rev. F. E. Munsch 
5 |Carbondale....|Southern Illinois State Teachers College—Wheeler 

6 Blackburn College Helen Hauck 
7 |Carthage....... Carthage College Library.................-...-..-.-- Emily C. Pennock 
8 Eastern Illinois State Teachers College Library.....|Mary Josephine Booth 
9 Aeronautical University Library 

American Conservatory of Music Library...........| Alice Landgraf 


67 


Batt St. Louis_- 
Elmhurst. 
Evanston 


Evanston... 
Galesburg 
Godfrey 


Armour Institute Technology Library 
Bethany Biblical Seminary Library 
Central Y.M.C.A. College 
Chicago Christian College 
Chicago College of Osteopathy Library-----------.-- 
Chicago Conservatory Library 
Chicago-Kent College of Law Library 
Chicago Law Institute Library 
Chicago Law School Library 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary Library--- 
Chicago Medical School Library-------.----...------ 
Chicago Musical College Library - 
Chicago School of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Chicago Teachers College Library 
Chicago Technical College Library - - ------- 
Chicago Theological Seminary—Hammond Library 
Columbia College of Drama and Radio Library - --- 
Cosmopolitan School of Music Library. 
DePaul! University—Liberal Arts Library 
George Williams’ College Library 
Herz] Junior College 
John Marshall Law School Library. 
Loyola University Libraries...............-.------- 
Loyola University—School of Medicine Library 
Meadville Theological School 
Mundelein College Library...............-.---.-.-- 
North Park College Library.............--.-.-.-.... 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary Library___. 
Northern Illinois College of Optometry Library ---- 
Northwestern University Law School Library. ---_- 
Northwestern University Medical School—Archibald 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College Library - 
Presbyterian College 
Presbyterian Theological 
Library 
St. Francis ier “College for Women—St. Xavier 
Sherwood Musie School Library 
University of Chicago Libraries - 
University of Illinois College of Medicine—Quine 
Library. 
Vandereook School of Music ‘Library. 
Wilson Junior College Library 
Wright Junior College Library SPR ae 
James Millikin University—Orville B. Gorin Library. 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College Library - - 
Parks Air College Library 
Elmhurst College 
Principia College Library 
Evanston Bible School and Norwegian-Danish| 
Theclogical Seminary 
Evanston Collegiate Institute Library__........---- 
Garrett Biblical Institute Library 
National College of Education Library 
Northwestern University—Deering 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary —Gregory 
Memorial and Hibbard Old Testament Library-.- 
Wesley Academy and Theological Seminary Library 
Knox College—Henry M. Seymour Library--------- 
Monticello College Library 


Seminary—Vi irginia 


Nell Steele 
Mrs. Evelyn Roop Miller 
Mrs. Marjorie C. Keenleyside 


C. Byron Johnson 


Ernest E. Tupes 
Wm. 8. Johnston 
T. E, Ferris 


Marguerite E. Campbell 
Beatrice Graham 


Flora Bates 
Maurine Stauffer 
Evah Ostrander 
Elizabeth Faber 


Mary M. Morrissey 
L. Harry Strauss 
Anne C. Harmon 
Edward N. Lee 


Rev. William Kane 
Rosalie Held 

Ruth G. Buffum 
Sister Mary Aurelius 
Mrs. Grace Olson 
Olivia Taft 

Helen V. Grout 

S. E. Thorne 


Louise Walker 
Elizabeth Faber 


_|Mrs. Ferne E. Kallenberger 
_|Rev. John F. Lyons 


Olive Lewis 
Katheryn B. Ivin 
M. Llewellyn Raney 


_| Wilma Troxel 
.|Dick Brittain 


__|Edna W. Decker 


Eugenia Allin 


_|Eva McMahon 


William J. McLean 
Erna R. Stech 

Nancy Dale Wilson 
Alexander C. Gray 


|Rev. O. C. Kahrs 
Dorothy M. Green 
Mabel F. Gardiner 
C. R. Graham 
Theodore W. Koch 


A. H. Forster 

Wesley M. Westerberg 
Lucius W. Elder 
Mary Walker 


|Chieago........ 

12 

13 |Chicago_____.-- 

14 

15 |Chicago______-- 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 Chicago......-.| 

21 Chicago......-.| 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 
31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
41 

42 

44 

45 

46 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 | Decatur___-_-- 

54 | 

55 

56 

57 

58 | 

59 

60 

62 |Evanston- 

63 

64 |Evanston----- 

65 | 

66 | 

| | 

\ 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES—INDEX—Concluded 


No. Place Name of library Librarian 
68 |Greenville_____- Greenville College Library...................-..... Ruby Dare 
69 |Harvey.-....... Thornton Junior College Library..._...-.-.-------- Edith B. West 
70 |Jacksonville____|Illinois College—Tanner Memorial Library AREER Margaret Blakely 
71 | Jacksonville....|MacMurray College Ellen Creek 
72 |Joliet.........--|College of St. Francis Library_.............-.-...-- Sister Marv Elvira 
73 Junior College Library. Pauline Dillman 
74 |LaGrange_____- Broadview College Library.................-------- Alice Holst 
75 |LaGrange.__._- Lyons Township Junior College—Cooley Hall 
76 |Lake Forest____| Barat College of the Sacred Heart Mother Tallmadge 
77 |Lake Forest _._..|Ferry Hall Ruth Parker 
78 |Lake Forest_...|Lake Forest College—Arthur Somerville Reid) 
Memorial College Library..............-.-....... Mable Powell 
79 Junior College—MecCormack 
Memorial Library. _..-----|Maysel Baker 
80 | McKendree College—Benson Wood ‘Library. Alleen Wilson 
81 | Lincoln. Mrs. Minnie Houser 
82 |Lisle.._......-.| St. Procopius College Library.._...........-.-.-.-- Rev. Adolph T. Hrdlicka 
83 | Western Illingis State Teachers College Library-..... Fanny R. Jackson 
84 '\Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary Library _-.|L. Franklin Gruber 
85 |Monmouth.__..| Monmouth College ary E. oy 
86 |Morgan Park_--| Morgan Park Junior College Library. PEER RS Mrs. Thelma V. Taylor 
87 |Mt. Carroll_____|Frances Shimer Junior College & Preparatory, 
School—Campbell Library. {Lois E. Engleman 
88 |Mundelein--__- St. Mary of the Lake Seminary—Feehan Memorial 
Rev. Harry C. Koenig 
89 Evangelical Theological Seminary Library... rof. E. eorge 
90 | Naperville__.._- North Central College Library (Carnegie) ----.-.--.-- Hildred Nienstedt 
91 Illinois State Normal University Library Eleanor Welch 
92 jOlivet.......... Ruth Gilley 
93 | Peoria..........|Bradley Polytechnic Institute Library. illian M. Quinn 
94 | Peoria_.........| Peoria Kindergarten Training School 
96 |Quiney..____.-- Quincy College Library..........................-. Rev. August Reyling 
97 |River Forest....|Concordia Teachers College Library Paul Bretscher 
98 |River Forest....|Rosary College Library... Sister M. Reparata Murray 
99 College Jean M. Sharpe 
100 |Rock Island....|Augustana College and Theological Seminary— 
Dinkman Memorial Library--.._-.......-.---.---- William O. Baehr 
101 |Springfield____- Concordia Theological Seminary Library SS Richard Neitzel 
102 |Springfield. ....| Junior College M. 
103 |Urbana__.._____| University of Illinois Libraries..............--..-.-- P. L. Windso 
104 | Wheaton. Wheaton College Julia E. 
105 | Mallinckrodt College Sister Josetta 
Colleges listed are those given in the Education Directory, 1939, U. S. Department of Interior, 
Office of Education. 


| 
|_| 
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CLASSIFIED STATISTICS 
OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1938 
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LIBRARY SERVICE MAINTAINED 
WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES 


“Freedom to learn is the first necessity 
of guaranteeing that man himself shall be 
self-reliant enough to be free.” 


ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
U. S. Senator from Utah. 
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NYA LIBRARY SERVICE—INDEX 


District Location Type of service Supervisor Headquarters 
1 Chadwick.-.-....---- Reading center Mrs. Gertrude Angell Rockford 
Deposit station 
a School library assistance 
Reading center 
Kewanee. -.........- Visual aid 
Reading center 
Monroe Center----- School library assistance 
Deposit station 
kmending and visualaid 
a Bookmending and visualaid 
School library assistance 
4 Assumption. .|Bookmending Frances Collins Decatur 
Champaign Burnham Hospital 
Charleston Resident training 
Danville_. Bookcraft 
Decatur--.- .|Bookbinding 
Decatur... .|Macon County Hospital 
St. Mary’s Hospital 
keraft 
Resident 
Shelbyville........./Shelby Memorial Hospital 
5 1 EI Reading center Josephine Waller Herrin 
Reading center 
cual Branch library service 
Brookport......---- ing center 
eading center 
Carterville. School library assistance 
Reading center 
Reading center 
Reading center 
Dewmaine. Reading center 
Elizabethtown. Reading center 
Reading center 
Reading center 
Hamletsburg-.-_---- Reading center 
Bookmending 
kmending 
Braille binding 
. EE School library assistance 
ing center 
Johnston City-......|Magazine binding 
lonesboro........-. Bookmending 
Reading center 
Pe School library assistance 
Mulkeytown. Reading center 
Reading center 
Union County-.-....| Bookmobile 
.--|School library assistance 
6 Reading center Pauline T. Waterman Springfield 
Reading center 
Bookmending 
Resident training 
Reading center 
Naples. Reading center 
Colored. reading center 
Bookmending 
Bookmending 
Springfield Bookcraft 
Reading center 
Williamsfield Reading center 
7 Belleville.........-- Bookcraft Emma Bergmann East St. Louis 
Reading center 
School library assistance 
Collinsville.......-- Kookcraft and magazine 
East Alton.......-- Public library assistance 


* Project not operating in this district—metropolitan Chicago area. 


NYA LIBRARY SERVICE—INDEX—Concluded 
NYA LIBRARY SERVICE—INDEX—Coneluded 


District Location Type of service Supervisor Headquarters 
East St. Louis...... Christian Welfare Hospital 
Bookcraft 
Reading center 
Hillsboro........... Bookcraft 
School library assistance 
Mascoutah. School library assistance 
Perry Bookmobile 
School library assistance 
RIES: Public library assistance 
8 Bridgeport_-_-..-.-- Reading center Loren H. Allen Mt. Vernon 
Effingham. Anthony’s Hospital 
Mt. Carmel........ Bookmending 
SS Bookmending and visual aid 
Bookmending 
St. Francisville_.... Reading center 


1938 STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR NYA DISTRICTS 


Types of service Jan.| Feb.|Mar.|} Apr.| May|June|July| Aug.|Sept.| Oct.) Nov.| Dec 
employed on library project} 344) 257; 350) 425) 484) 619) 641) 551) 458) 478 515 
14 9 4 8 3 19 8 17 13} 92 10 5 
10 5 5) 51] 29; 53) 30) 47) 27; 40) 35) 36 
Employed in public and school 
97; 103) 135; 192} 199) 274) 286) 281) 240) 225) 227) 241 
Number on bookcraft and mending 
48| 54) 138; 178} 199) 263) 292) 303) 239) 212) 197) 207 
Bookeraft and mending projects...- 9} 10) 22) 31) 35) 36) 38) 37) 42) 46) 37) 35 
Libraries employing youth (Includ- 
ing school 56} 57; 58} 92) 92) 100) 100) 97) 93) 90) 93) 120 
ing rooms, branches, deposit 
stations and libraries in schools...|| 22) 25) 26 31| 40) 47; 43) 47) 49) 55) 56) 56 
Employed in hospital service-.----- 1 1 1 1 1 4 4 6 6 5 6 5 
Number of hospitals served-..-..--- 1 1 1 1 1 3 3 4 4 3 4 4 
Bookmobiles- a 1 1 1 2 2 3 2 1 3 3 2 2 


} 
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No. Library center County District | Headquarters | Supervising librarian 
Se ae Bureau 1 Rockford Fred R. Bestow 
|\DeKalb 
|\JoDaviess 
JoDaviess 
JoDaviess 
7 |Scales Mound.............-.--.- JoDaviess 
McHenry 
McHenry 
McHenry 
McHenry 
Ogle 
Whiteside 
2 ae Cook 2 Chicago Cecil White 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
24 Cook 
25 |Morton Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cuok 
Cook 

DuPage 

eae Kane 2 Chicago Cecil White 
Kane 
Kane 
Kane 
Kane 
Kane 
Kane 
Champaign 4 Decatur Mrs. Mary E. Brown 
Champaign 
Christian 
Christian 
Christian 
DeWitt 
Douglas 
Douglas 
Douglas 
Effingham 
Effingham 
Fayette 
Fayette 
Kankakee 
Kankakee 
Kankakee 
McLean 
McLean 
McLean 
65 McLean 
Macon 
67 Blue Macon 
Macon 
Macon | 
Moultrie 
Shelby 
Shelby 
Shelby 
Shelby 


* Public library established—tax not received. 
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WPA LIBRARY CENTERS—INDEX—Continued 


No Library center County District | Headquarters | Supervising librarian 
76 Shelby 
77 |Georgetown. Vermilion 
78 ien......... Alexander 5 Herrin Katherine Hyatt 
79 Alexander 
80 |Olive Branch- Alexander 
Alexander 
82 |Thebes--..-- .|Alexander 
83 |Clay City-....--. Clay 
Clay 
85 | Louisville___-- Clay 
86 |Sailor Springs. Clay 
_ Clay 
88 | Hutsonville. Crawford 
89 .|Franklin 
90 |Ewing.......... Franklin 
91 |Freeman Spur-.- .--| Franklin 
92 ..|Franklin 
Franklin 
94 | Thompsonville--. Franklin 
95 | Franklin 
96 | West City. Franklin 
97 |Junction.- Gallatin 
98 |Ridgway.-..-.- Gallatin 
99 |Shawneetown. Gallatin 
100 | Belle Prairie. .|Hamilton 
Broughton.- Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Hardin 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jasper 
Jasper 
Jasper 
Jasper 
Pope 
Pope 
Pulaski 
Mound City fealored) Pulaski 
118 |Mound City (white) Pulaski 
119 |*Mounds Pulaski 
120 |*Mounds (white) .|Pulaski 
121 |Olmstead -- .|Pulaski 
122 .|Pulaski 
123 | Villa Ridge. .|Pulaski 
124 |Carrier Mil .|Saline 
125 | Eldorado .|Saline 
126 |Galatia_. .|Saline 
127 |Stonefort-. .|Saline 
128 | Alto Pass.. .|Union 
129 |Cobden------ -|Union 
.|Union 
.|Union 
.|Union 
.|Wayne 
.|Wayne 
.|Wayne 
.|Wayne 
_.|Wayne 
.|Wayne 
.|Wayne 
.|Wayne 
-|White 
.|White 
.|White 
.|White 
.|White 
.|White 
.|White 
.|Adams 6 Springfield Mildred Snyder 
-|Adams 
-|Adams 
Adams 


* Public library established—tax not received. 
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No.| Library center County District | Headquarters | Supervising librarian 
Adams 
155 ‘Adams 
'Adams 
‘Calhoun 
160 |Chandlerville. - \Cass 
161 \Cass 
|Fulton 
{Fulton 
165 | Dallas City.........-.- Hancock 
Hancock 
Hancock 
168 
Henderson 
| Henderson 
175 McDonough 
McDonough 
178 |Good Hope. McDonough 
McDonough 
180 (Prairie McDonough 
Menard 
ike 
183 |Pleasant Hill. Pike 
Seott 
185 | Buffalo... ........-- Sangamon 
SS Sangamon 
_.|Sangamon 
190 Sangamon 
Sangamon 
193 
194 |Sand 
Sangamon 
Sangamon 
197 |Aviston___.._- PEELE INR Clinton 7 East St. Louis |Orin V. Duncan 
Clinton 
Clinton 
Clinton 
Jefferson 
Jefferson 
Jefferson 
Jefferson 
Jefferson 
210 | Woodlawn... Jefferson 
211 |Benld |Macoupin 
Macoupin 
Macoupin 
919 Macoupin 
220 |Scottville Macoupin 
221 | Wilsonville Macoupin 
222 |Glen Carbon Madison 
Madison 
224 (Livingston i 
228 |Worden Madison 
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No Library center County District | Headquarters | Supervising librarian 
Perry 
Perry 
Perry 
233 |Ta Se Perry 
Perry 
Randolph 
Randolp 
237 | Kaskaskia Randolph 
Randolp 
Randolph 
240 | Prairie du Randolph 
Randolph 
Randolph 
Randolph 
t. Clair 
St. Clair 
St. Clair 
248 |French Village.-.-........-------- St. Clair 
ee St. Clair 
St. Clair 
St. Clair 
254 Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
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